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L—PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE: 1598—1789. 


Towarps the end of the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
persecution was again revived; churches were burnt and 
ministers slaughtered. The King, who shewed an excessive 
complaisance towards the Pope, set himself to violate his 
own Edict, and seemed bent upon gaining renown as a pro- 
selytizer. He recalled the Jesuits, who-soon made their 
pulpits ring with denunciations against the Reformed 
Church, “the harlot of Satan.” 

With Louis the Thirteenth (1610—1643) begins the reign 
of chicanery and corruption. He occupied himself with the 
abolition, slowly and imperceptibly, of the solemnly-attested 
and irrevocable Edict of Nantes. A word, a comma, was 
made the subject of dispute; article after article was 
quietly rescinded in such a way as to perjure the King as 
decently as possible. Then traitors were purchased, who 
proposed in the synods and in the political assemblies the 
re-union of the two Churches—that is to say, submission 
to the Pope. Trickery was found to succeed better than 
corruption, inasmuch as all were within its reach. Very 
few of the ministers, but many of the nobles, were seduced 
by the gold of treason. Those who held fortified places 
were nearly all won over; two-thirds of these towns fell 
into the hands of the King. Louis the Thirteenth, in with- 
drawing from the Reformed party all the guarantees which 
had been granted to them by Henry the Fourth, prepared 
the way for his successor, who fancied himself able to erase 
with a stroke of his pen the first page of that history of the 
rights of man which has been written by modern times. 
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The judgments delivered by the commissioners whose 
duty it was to see to the execution of the Edict in the dif- 
ferent provinces were but a mockery. The Protestants 
were driven from Chilons-sur-Sadne and the Barrois. The 
exercise of worship was prohibited in many provinces ; 
churches were burnt and ministers imprisoned. Children 
were torn away from their parents, the sick were expelled 
from the hospitals, and maltreated till they either abjured 
or died. The ancient kingdom of Jeanne d’Albret was 
delivered over to priests and soldiers (1620), that they might 
try the method of compulsory conversion and inaugurate 
the dragonnade. Assured of impunity by the scenes which 
were occurring in Béarn, the populace rose up everywhere 
against the Protestants, disinterred the dead, pillaged and 
plundered, and committed every species of cruelty. Receiv- 
ing no help from the magistrates, the persecuted, in despair, 
soon raised the standard of independence. The political 
assembly which met at Rochelle in 1621, divided France 
into eight departments, constituting a Protestant republic. 
The clergy, generally so avaricious, supplied the King with 
the money required to make war upon the Reformed party, 
who were destitute of the means of offering a long resist- 
ance. The King’s gold had introduced division into their 
ranks ; the old nobility were dead, the new were a degene- 
rate race, without faith or honour. Condé abjured, La 
Trémouille wavered, Lesdiguiéres turned traitor, the Duc 
de Bouillon was almost as bad, the Duc de la Force sold 
himself like the rest. There remained but one hero of the 
antique race, the Duc de Rohan, who, seeing that the Re- 
formed party were prevented by avarice and cowardice from 
rushing to the support of Rochelle, besieged by Richelieu, 
exclaimed, “Had our fathers thought that their children 
would be the instruments to ruin the churches which they 
planted in the glare of the martyr’s pile and fostered in 
defiance of tortures, they would have crushed them in their 
cradles |” * 

Louis the Thirteenth had but to take up arms; in a few 
months fifty towns fell into the power of his troops. Never- 
theless, he could not carry Montauban ; he was obliged to 
raise the siege of Montpellier, and in making peace to take 





* Mémoires du Duc de Rohan. 
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a fresh oath to observe the Edict of Nantes (1622). The oath 
was but an empty one. The King discontinued the grants 
to the synods for the support of the ministers and profess- 
ors, who were left entirely destitute, and lived as they could. 
In 1631, the arrears of the royal allowance amounted to 
620,000 livres, of which only 16,000 were paid. 

In spite of the heroism of the mayor, Guiton, and of the 
mother and sister of Rohan, who kept up the hearts of the 
besieged by their example, the genius of Richelieu, after a 
year’s siege, triumphed over the desperate courage of the 
inhabitants, and Rochelle succumbed (1628). The victory 
cost the King forty millions ; but even at that price Riche- 
lieu did not consider it too dearly bought; for Rochelle 
was the last bulwark of Protestantism. The Reformed party 
was annihilated ; it offered no further resistance ; and the 
royal power was enthroned in triumph upon the ruins of 
the federation. From that moment the Protestants were 
wholly in the hands of their enemies. 

At first, an attempt was made to convert them. Riche- 
lieu sent missionary monks among them, who were paid so 
much for every proselyte. Under pretence of labouring to 
convert the heretics, these monks, who were ignorant, gross 
and insolent, old cutlers, cobblers, informers, men of no 
character, only excited the populace against them (1630). 
Fenelon declares that they drew down upon themselves 
universal contempt. The monks not having succeeded, the 
court could find no better argument against the obstinacy 
of the Protestants than repressive edicts. Every distinction, 
every public office, was taken from them. In their schools, 
teaching was restricted to reading, writing and arithmetic. 
The aim was to brutalize them, in order to render their 
conversion the more easy. They were ordered to decorate 
their houses in honour of church processions. Preaching 
was forbidden in the chapels of ease, by which at one blow 
half the people were deprived of all religious instruction. 
The ministers, however, disobeyed, and were exposed for 
forty years to innumerable prosecutions. It was forbidden 
to take children to public worship, or to sing the Psalms in 
an intelligible manner. Protestant children were declared 
illegitimate and incapable of inheriting. On the other hand, 

riests refused to solemnize mixed marriages, so that accord- 
ing to the letter of the law a Protestant could marry neither 
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one of his own faith nor a Catholic. Such was the tolera- 
tion practised by Richelieu. And yet even this deserved 
to be called toleration in comparison with what followed. 

During the first years of the new reign (1643—1715), 
the Reformed party were left at peace. Such a calm they 
had not enjoyed since the time of Henry the Fourth. It 
was, however, but the calm which precedes the storm. 
Their enemies had neither time nor power to persecute 
them. Louis the Fourteenth would have been overwhelmed 
if the Protestants had united with his adversaries. “The 
Calvinists,” says Voltaire,* “made a merit of remaining 
quiet during the troubles of the Fronde, which were excited 
by the parliaments and the bishops.” They did more ; they 
saved the royal authority. “The crown was tottering on 
the King’s head, but you confirmed it,” said Count d’Har- 
court to the ministers of Montauban. Mazarin likewise 
testified his satisfaction: “If the little flock feeds upon 
poor pastures, at least it does not go astray.” Louis the 
Fourteenth himself “remains well satisfied with the posi- 
tive proofs of affection and fidelity which his subjects of 
the so-called Reformed religion have given him.” 

The clergy, however, did not cease to demand energetic 
measures for the conversion of the heretics. They beset the 
King with flatteries and solicitations. Nor were their efforts 
in vain. When Louis the Fourteenth was at the summit 
of his glory and gave laws to Europe, his unbounded pride, 
ever encouraged by the priests, was amazed at the resistance 
which two millions of his subjects, who set God and their 
consciences above their sovereign, opposed to his despotism. 
He conceived that it would be an illustrious achievement 
to obtain by the destruction of heresy a triumph which had 
been denied to his predecessors. On all sides murmurs 
were heard against the “favours” granted to the Protes- 
tants. The exampic of Constantine pacifying the church 
by force was recalled to remembrance. From the year 1656, 
every means was used by the clergy to gain their ends. By 
the death of Cromwell in 1658, the most formidable obstacle 
to their wishes was removed. Thirty years were still needed 
to obtain the abolition of the odious Edict which suffered 
heretics to pollute the most Christian kingdom with their 


* Siécle de Louis XIV. 
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presence. It would require volumes to record all the decrees 
of this interminable persecution.* We must content our- 
selves with indicating the categories in which they may be 
arranged. 

1. The obligation to obey the laws of the Romish Church 
(1657—1661). 

2. Hindrances to the celebratign of worship. In a single 
day in the year 1663, one hundred and thirty-five churches 
were condemned to be demolished. It is calculated that 
more than three hundred places of worship were interdicted 
in 1680. In 1659 the national synods were suppressed on 
the plea of economy, notwithstanding the absurd expendi- 
ture upon the buildings at Marly and Versailles. 

3. Laws against ministers. It was decreed that they 
should only take the title of ministers of the so-called Re- 
formed religion+ (1665, 1676). They were forbidden to 
remain more than three years in the same place (1684), or 
to enter the houses of their parishioners, at least in their 
ministerial capacity (1681). Banishment was the punish- 
ment of those who admitted Catholics into the Protestant 
church (1683). Men were prohibited from even speaking 
of the misfortunes of the times, the infractions of the Edict, 
or the persecutions (1659). In Dauphiné and the Vivarais 
more than fifty ministers were condemned to the galleys, 
the wheel and the gibbet. 

4. General annoyances. In 1659, Protestants were ex- 
cluded from the hospitals. They were also forbidden to 
establish any of their own (1660), or to receive the sick of 
their own persuasion into their houses (1684). Religious 
conferences were interdicted. Three hundred families were 
driven from Rochelle in 1660; none were spared, neither 
the infirm, nor women near their time. In 1664, two hun- 
dred families were expelled from Privas. The Protestants 
of Milhau were condemned in 1663 to a fine of 14,000 livres 
for having offered resistance to the Capuchins who, as was 
their practice, were disturbing a funeral. The unfortunate 
people, who fled in order to avoid kneeling as the priests 








* There were more than two hundred edicts even after the Edict of Revoca- 
tion. 

+ Religion pretendue reformée. So completely did this designation obtain 
currency, that in the Catholic literature of the time these words are constantly 
denoted by the letters R. P. R.—Ep. Turon. Rev. 
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passed with the cross or viaticum in their hands, were 
massacred at their instigation. From five to six thousand 
persons were deprived of the exercise of worship on the testi- 
mony of a child who on examination by the judge could not 
distinguish between the right hand and the left. The con- 
fiscation of the goods of those who went abroad was decreed 
in 1682. The printing of any book without the permission 
of the procureur du roi was prohibited. Catholics who 
abjured were to be banished. It was declared illegal to 
have more than one school even in places where there were 
two or three thousand children (1680). Protestants were 
forbidden to take Protestants, and afterwards even Catholics, 
as domestic servants. To go from one province to another 
for the purpose of worship was made unlawful. Sometimes 
the people had to make a journey of more than thirty leagues 
to join in the prayers of their brethren. They were prohibited 
from settling in the maritime towns, in the colonies, or on 
the frontiers (1664). Those who returned to Protestant 
worship after having assisted at mass were banished, and 
their goods confiscated. 

5. Prohibited professions. Protestants were not allowed 
to coin money, or to become procureurs du roi, or public 
messengers (1664), or secretaries to the guilds of clock- 
makers or of potters, or to fill any other municipal office 
(1666), or to be wardens of the guild of woolcombers (1670), 
or government contractors. They might not be employed 
on the royal farms, or in the treasury, or in subordinate 
offices of the magistracy, or as clerks of court, or as notaries, 
or as attorneys, or as bailiffs, or as bailiffs’ assistants (1680). 
They were prohibited from being hirers out of horses, or 
officers of patrols, or assignees, or commissioners of distraints, 
or officers or servants in the King’s palace (1682), or coun- 
sellors, or King’s secretaries. They were not allowed to 
follow the occupation of innkeepers, of tavern-keepers, of 
shoemakers, of grocers (1684), of booksellers, of printers, of 
apothecaries, of riding-masters, of surveyors, of clerks, of 
goldsmiths. They were excluded from the professions of 
tutor, of schoolmaster, of doctor, of surgeon, of accoucheur, 
of advocate, and of doctor-at-law in the universities (1685). 
Protestant women could not be either sempstresses or mid- 
wives. 

6. Purchased conversions. All ministers who were will- 
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ing to abjure were exempted from taxation (1657). A 
period of three months was accorded to new converts for 
the payment of their debts (1662). Debts contracted with 
Protestants were annulled (1663). Three years’ credit was 
allowed in which to discharge others (1666). At last the 
famous “conversion office” was established in 1667. It 
was managed by a new convert named Pelisson, who soon 
had all the bishops for his agents. He wrote to the Bishop 
of Grenoble, that the means of “ making his court to the 
King was by sending him lists of numerous and cheap con- 
versions.” The ordinary price was a crown of six livres 
a-head ; but as high as a hundred livres was paid for persons 
of consequence. Vagabonds went from town to town making 
a business of abjuration, and taking no further precaution 
than a mere change of name. 

7. Surreptitious conversions obtained by violence or during 
intoxication. Mendicants on receiving alms from a priest 
consented to make a cross at the bottom of a sheet of paper 
without knowing what it meant. Such were then Catholics, 
and if they returned to Protestantism had to suffer the 
penalties of the “relapsed.” People were taken to taverns 
and intoxicated ; the day after, it was affirmed that they 
had promised to attend mass; if they refused they were 
treated as “relapsed.” Others were shut up in churches, 
compelled by dint of blows to go upon their knees, then a 
priest absolved them of their heresy, and henceforth they 
were Catholics. The minister Seignelay having induced a 
hundred well-known Huguenots to enter his house, said to 
them, “Gentlemen, you will not leave this place until you 
have signed the act of abjuration!” This was conversion 
by the method of ambush. 

8. Abductions of children. Boys might be converted at 
fourteen, and girls at twelve years of age (1661). Twenty 
years later, the age of discretion was fixed at seven years. 
The mere caprice of a judge, a priest, or any enemy, was 
ground sufficient for carrying off children by main force, 
under pretext of conversion, and immuring them in con- 
vents. At other times, they were enticed by sweetmeats 
and dolls, compelled to make the sign of the cross, and the 
trick was accomplished. It was often necessary to employ 
soldiers to overcome the resistance of children. A child 
confined at Alengon was rendered epileptic by brutal treat- 
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ment. Another, threatened with hanging if he did not go 
to mass, threw himself out of a second-story window rather 
than obey. Is not a Church which has used such means 
of conversion as these stamped with an indelible stigma? 
Those who attempted, to evade the prohibition, to leave the 
country, were sent to the galleys (1685). Those who facili- 
tated their escape were condemned to death (1687). In- 
formers were entitled to one-half the property of their 
victims (1682 and 1685). Louis the Fourteenth persecuted 
in his own proper person. The following is a note written 
with his own hand: “St. Germain-en-Laye, 31 July, 1670. 
Madame de Montlouet, Learning that one of the young ladies, 
your daughters, intends to adopt the Roman Apostolic and 
Catholic faith, I write this letter to inform you that my 
will is that you should remain in your house at Lisy with 
your daughters, not leaving it under any pretext until I 
have made known to you my pleasure. Upon which, 
Madame de Montlouet, I pray God to have you in His holy 
keeping.” 

9. Persecutions on death-beds and after death. Priests 
and consuls were ordered to visit the houses of sick Pro- 
testants to induce them to die in the Catholic faith (1665). 
A similar order was issued to the judges in 1680. The 
corpses of those who did not abjure were drawn on hurdles 
and cast on the dungheaps, and forbidden to be buried. 
We have no desire to record enormities in which the exe- 
cutioners, more humane than the priests, often refused to 
take part, as others had declined to perform the assassin’s 
office on the day of St. Bartholomew. 

10. The dragonnades (1681). Louvois granted to the 
dragoons full power over the goods and persons of heretics, 
though without permission to inflict death. About a hun- 
dred of these brutal soldiers were billeted in the Protestant 
houses of Nimes. They were so many executioners, who 
relieved each other in turn until they had extorted from 
the sufferers the words, “I abjure.” The dragoon began by 
eating and drinking like a Gargantua. He smashed the 
crockery, broke the furniture, lodged his horses in the 
rooms, bedded them on fine holland sheets, and turned 
woollen and silk warehouses into stables. Spurred on by 
the priests, who cried, “Courage, messieurs, it is the King’s 
desire that these Huguenot dogs should be robbed and 
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plundered,” he pillaged everything, compelled his victims to 
lend him money when his purse was empty, sold every 
object of any value, cut down the trees, demolished and 
burned the houses. He compelled the Protestant whom he 
tortured to kiss the cross attached to the end of his mus- 
ketoon, thrust it into his mouth, or struck him with it in the 
face if he refused obedience. The soldiers, full of insolence, 
sang, cursed, swore and blasphemed. They beat their drums 
for weeks together to deprive the Huguenots of sleep. They 
pinched them; compelled them to remain in a standing 
posture ; blew the smoke of their pipes into their mouths 
and eyes ; placed them before roasting fires ; put kettles on 
their heads, upon which each struck in his turn. This 
treatment was passively resisted by some men of Picardy 
for twenty-three days continuously. People were compelled 
to dance in a circle till their strength failed; they were 
tossed in blankets; they were suspended by the feet and 
arms over fires made of green wood or wet straw ; they were 
forced to swallow leaf-tobacco. Funnels were put into their 
mouths, down which wine, brandy, and even boiling water, 
were poured by the soldiers. They bastinadoed the Pro- 
testants ; beat the soles of their feet ; tore off their eyebrows 
and beards; bound them hand and foot; put their heads 
between their legs, and amused themselves by making them 
roll like bowls ; and, following the advice of the Archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, burnt their lips and feet with red-hot shovels. 
They dropped into their eyes tallow from lighted candles ; 
cut long slits in their bodies with penknives, and pricked 
pins into them from head to foot. They plucked off the 
nails of their hands and feet ; they inflated men and women 
with bellows. They fastened mothers to the feet of the beds 
where their infants lay crying for the breast ;—the child 
must perish or the mother abjure. Of outrages against 
modesty we cannot speak. 

Such were the methods of conversion! This is what 
Louis the Fourteenth called “ stimulating the people to con- 
version by reasonable means ;” what the Abbé Colbert, 
coadjutor Archbishop of Rouen, described as “abandoning 
heresy without violence and without arms, and entering the 
Church by a path strewn with flowers !” 

When a sufficient number of Huguenots, succumbing to 
these tortures, had pronounced the words, “I join the 
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Church,” the Edict of Nantes was declared to be useless, 
and suppressed on the pretext that no more Protestants 
remained in the kingdom (1685). Thus did a dissolute King 
atone for his numerous adulteries by interdicting all Pro- 
testant worship, and by decreeing the unity of religion in 
his dominions. All the ministers were banished, and were 
allowed only fifteen days to leave the country. With re- 
spect to those who preferred to abjure, the fifth article of 
the Edict of Revocation secured them a pension of one-third 
more than the salary they had enjoyed as ministers ; and 
article sixth offered every facility to them to be admitted 
barristers and doctors-at-law. Everything was done to induce 
a great number to abjure. Emigrants were forbidden to 
take away with them such of their children as had reached 
the age of seven ; while whole families, including even chil- 
dren at the breast, were retained. Some fifty ministers only 
submitted under the first effect of stupor and alarm ; but 
nearly all of them returned to their old faith, deploring all 
their lives, like Pineton of Chambrun, an act of unpardon- 
able weakness. All the rest, notwithstanding the rigours 
of winter, went into exile, among them several centenarians 
who perished of fatigue and privation on their way to a 
place of refuge, to a land of liberty. 

Five hundred thousand persons, the flower of the nation, 
braving every danger, fled to foreign countries, carrying 
with them the wealth, the industry, the glory of France. 
Whole provinces were left untilled. Yet, in the opinion of 
Catholic historians, Capefigue among others, the Revocation 
was the salvation of France! In the same style the pedant 
Charpentier, the colleague and murderer of Ramus, spoke 
of the noble and pleasant day of St. Bartholomew! It must 
be told, moreover, to the shame of our poor humanity, that 
the whole of Catholic France—Letellier, Bossuet, Massillon, 
Fléchier, the Jansenists themselves, Abbé Tallemant, Abbé 
Colbert, Mad. de Maintenon, Mad. de Sévigné, Daguesseau, 
La Bruyére, Boileau, Racine, Lafontaine, the painter Lesueur, 
the sculptor Coysevox—abjectly sycophantic, applauded 
the greatest crime of modern times. Protestantism and 
liberty had come victorious out of the struggles of the 
sixteenth century, but they were vanquished in those of 
the seventeenth. The most sacred rights of more than two 
millions of men were trampled under foot, yet the new-born 
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principle of a free and an individual faith was not destroyed. 
Kings, priests, dragoons, the galleys, the gibbet, the stake, 
had laboured in vain ; they were unable to crush the truth, 
scarcely could they check its advance, for its success was 
assured, and it laid claim to the whole world. 

The whole of Protestant Europe shuddered with horror 
at the news of the Revocation; the nations taught in the 
school of Rome manifested, on the contrary, a wild delight. 
Notwithstanding the spies and guards placed on the roads, 
the emigration continued. The proscribed and their wives 
adopted every kind of disguise, and shrank from no sacri- 
fices to escape from a country where they were forbidden 
to worship and serve God according to their own consci- 
ences. So many travellers, tradesmen and pilgrims were 
never seen directing their way to the frontiers. Some who 
lived near the coast hid themselves in casks in the holds 
of vessels, or concealed themselves under heaps of merchan- 
dize: the very children, comprehending the danger, did 
not betray their presence by cries, and heroically endured 
hunger until they had gained the open sea. Whole families 
made long passages in little fishing-boats, without any pro- 
vision save a little snow-water for their infants when the 
mother’s bosom failed. A great number were shot down, 
or perished with fatigue before they were able to leave the 
country. The prisons, the galleys and the convents, were 
crowded with fugitives. Already in 1686 there were from 
a thousand to twelve hundred in the hulks at Marseilles 
and Toulon. Switzerland, Prussia, several of the minor 
states of Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, England, 
America, and even Russia, gave an asylum to these volun- 
tary outlaws—men of science, soldiers, men of letters, 
traders and artizans, carrying with them all the secrets of 
commerce and industry, which were passing from the pos- 
session of France into that of her enemies. In Holland 
alone the refugees had sixty-two churches in 1688.* 

Fanaticism now hesitated at nothing, provided only that 
converts could be obtained. The most unhealthy prisons 
were those in greatest request. In those of Grenoble, pri- 
soners lost their hair and their teeth after the lapse of a few 
weeks. The most robust of men could not remain in the 


* Vide Weiss, Hist. des Réfugiés Prot. de France. 1853. 
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pits at Bourgogne for two hours without fainting. Into these 
the most stubborn Huguenots were lowered twice a day, 
and then brought to themselves by help of the whip, the 
stick or the estrapade. In the cells of the Chateau-Trom- 
pette it was not possible either to stand upright, or to sit, 
or to lie. The sewer of a neighbouring convent passed 
through the dungeons of La Hosseliére, out of which the 
prisoners were taken “in a state which would have moved 
cannibals to pity. They were swollen all over; their skin 
tore at a touch like wet paper; they were covered with 
sores and ulcers, thin and pale, more like half-decayed 
corpses than living men.”* “The female prisoners were 
confined with profligate persons, who drove them to despair 
by their foul talk and impudent behaviour.” But the 
punishment of which they most complained was flogging 
inflicted by nuns in the presence of commissioners. Those 
whose fidelity could not be overcome were transported to 
the islands of St. Marguerite, St. Domingo and Martinique, 
and there threatened with slavery. When a prisoner died 
without having consented to confess, his corpse was fastened 
to the body of a living comrade, and allowed there to 
remain for a time before being drawn upon a hurdle to the 
place of burial. 

A year after the Revocation fresh articles were added to 
the frightful code of persecution. An order was issued that 
all children of five years of age should be placed under the 
care of Catholic friends or guardians ; that the penalty of 
death should be inflicted upon all pastors found in France ; 
that all persons giving them shelter should be sent for life 
to the galleys, and that a reward of 5500 livres should be 
paid to any person who should cause one of them to be ap- 
prehended. It was made obligatory on all new Catholics 
to assist at mass every Sunday, the priests calling over the 
roll to see if any were absent. All were required, under 
pain of imprisonment, to communicate, at least, at Easter. 
A great number, however, had abjured only in order to 
render their escape more secure. This was certainly the 
case with those who refused the sacrament upon their 
death-bed. Many sent for the priest only to tell him that 
they died in the Protestant faith. The body of Mademoiselle 





* Elie Benoit, V. 896. 
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de Montalembert was dragged naked through the streets of 
Angouléme. The scholars of the Jesuits amused themselves 
for three days with the remains of a corpse which had been 
torn to pieces by the populace of Rouen. These monstrous 
atrocities inspired so much horror, that Louvois was obliged 
to moderate the zeal of the priests and of the magistrates. 
The authorities shut their eyes to the fact that the Pro- 
testants interred their dead in their gardens. Nevertheless, 
in 1686, Baville sent in a single morning seventy-six Pro- 
testants to the galleys; and the Parliament of Grenoble 
condemned in one day seventy-three women and girls to 
have their hair cut off by the common executioner, and to 
be imprisoned for life. 

The courage of those who did not abjure never failed 
for an instant. The assemblies of the Desert commenced 
immediately after the Revocation, and were presided over 
by pastors who returned to France in spite of the law which 
condemned them to death. A cavern, a precipice, a lonely 
wood, the mountain-top,—these were the temples of the pro- 
scribed worship, roofed only by the sky. Elsewhere boats, 
putting out to sea at dawn or at nightfall, bore upon the 
ocean the zealous worshipers of the God who is a Spirit ; 
and as the sun seemed to rise above the waves, or to sink 
into the glittering sea, the breeze wafted to the shore a dis- 
tant echo of their grave and majestic chants, which appeared 
to rise out of the deep. With what respect, with what 
veneration, did the attentive crowd listen to the voice of 
their pastor who had given himself up to martyrdom! To 
climb a rock, or a tree, or some hastily-constructed pulpit, 
that he might preach repentance to “the churches under 
the cross,” might be, in the very act, to condemn himself to 
climb the scaffold. Scenes of carnage often put an end to 
these meetings. A funereal veil hung over France. To 
this mourning people but one pleasure remained, to read 
by stealth a chapter from the old family Bible saved from 
the hands of the inquisitors, or else from some little book, 
brought not without peril from abroad, in which they found 


. the consolations, the heart of some well-beloved pastor. 


No, there is a happiness greater even than this, the assem- 
bling for worship. What matters it if it be held deep in the 
night and far away? Or what if to attend it be to risk 
their own and their children’s lives? What prayers, what 
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hymns are those which the rattle of musketry may inter- 
rupt, which having been begun on earth may be finished 
in heaven? To sing, to pray, to weep, to bless, to die— 
such was the life which the Huguenots led for three quarters 
of a century after the Revocation ! 

From 1684 to 1762, forty-seven pastors or preachers 
underwent the punishment of death ; sixteen others were 
executed in effigy (1736—1767). The list of them is to be 
found in the documentary proofs of the France Protestante, 
as well as that of the assemblies surprised by the soldiers 
(1686—1746), and of persons sent to the galleys on account 
of their religion (1685—1762), &c. These lists fill no fewer 
than forty-three large pages in 8vo. 

The mountaineers of the Cévennes, endowed with an 
ardent and a lively imagination, terrified by innumerable 
executions, seeing everywhere the corpses of their brethren 
hung upon the branches of the trees, especially addicted 
to the study of the Old Testament and the Apocalypse, were 
already rising into fanaticism when they became acquainted 
with the work of Jurieu, Accomplissement des prophéties 
ou la délivrance prochaine de Véglise (1686). This work 
was the spark which set all on fire. French Protestantism, 
like all persecuted sects,—like the Montanists, the Dona- 
tists, the Puritans, the Anabaptists, the Jansenists,—had 
its prophets and its “convulsionnaires.” In 1688, some 
five or six hundred of such are reckoned in Dauphiné and 
the Vivarais.* Soon they were legion. The nervous epi- 
demic especially affected children, of whom eight thousand 
were regarded as possessed with the spirit in Cévennes and 
Languedoc. The excess of this enthusiasm led to passions 
which in their turn excited the Cévenols to take up arms 
(1702). 

The archpresbyter Du Chayla, notorious for the cruelties 
which for twenty years he had exercised on the Reformed 
party, fell, pierced with fifty-two blows, one for each of the 
avengers of blood. This was the commencement of the 
Camisard wars. Marshal de Montrevel, at the head of the 
royal troops, burnt 608 hamlets and 669 villages in the 
Cévennes, driving away from the ruins of their dwellings 





* Théatre sacré des Cévennes ; Court de Gébelin, Hist. de Camisards ; Louis 
Figuier, Hist. du merveilleux, &e 
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13,000 persons whom he had reduced to beggary. This act 
of savage fury only served to increase the number of the 
rebels, who for two years kept at bay the troops commanded 
by Count de Broglie and de Montrevel. The great King 
who had made Europe tremble was obliged to come to terms 
with his own subjects, with the very Huguenots who it was 
said had ceased to exist after the Edict of Revocation. The 
herdsman Cavalier treated on terms of equality with Mar- 
shal de Villars, and was even received at Versailles by 
Louis the Fourteenth, who had seduced the vain Camisard 
by the gift of a colonel’s commission. After the departure 
of Cavalier in 1704, the insurrection was soon suppressed. 
The correspondence, however, of St. Florentin, Secretary of 
State, shews that the courage of the Cévenols had made 
such an impression of terror at court, that their blood was 
not shed in vain in the cause of religious liberty. 

Before his death, Louis the Fourteenth signed, it is said 
without reading it, the Edict of 1715, issued at the instiga- 
tion of the Jesuits. It declared all Protestants to be relapsed, 
whether they had abjured or not, and ordered that their 
corpses should be dragged on hurdles to the place of inter- 
ment. Nevertheless, when the persecuting monarch felt his 
end approaching, he cast all the responsibility of the blood 
shed in the cause of religion on his confessor Letellier and 
on the Cardinals de Bissy and de Rohan. Eleven days 
before the “ vanquisher of heresy” went to give his account 
to God, Antoine Court presided over the first synod of re- 
suscitated Protestantism (Aug. 21, 1715). The King had 
at least the opportunity of learning that the work at which 
he had laboured for sixty years was in vain, and that Pro- 
testantism would survive him, imperishable and invincible 
as the conscience of man. 

Two decrees of this synod were directed against persons 
pretending to inspiration; one forbade women to preach ; 
the other affirmed the Scriptures to be the sole rule of faith, 
and condemned the so-called inspirations of the “Spirit.” 
Only one ordained minister was now left in France, Jacques 
Roger, who was executed in 1745, after having revived 
Protestantism in Dauphiné, as Antoine Court had done in 
Languedoc. At the solicitation of Court, Peter Corteis went 
to Lausanne to be ordained, and returned to ordain his 
colleague. From that time Protestantism resumed its due 
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form and order ; the assemblies soon became numerous, but 
the Church stood greatly in need of ministers. Taught by 
experience, the Cévenols wished for leaders who should 
unite knowledge with piety ; and it was to meet this de- 
mand that, after fourteen years of truly apostolic labours, 
Court went to Lausanne to establish a seminary for the 
instruction of young men who had the vocation of martyr- 
dom. 

Under the Regency (1715—1723) the Protestants enjoyed 
a kind of tacit toleration. The clergy no longer had the 
upper hand. The Duke of Orléans was anxious to bring 
the persecution to an end, and had it not been for the 
counsels of the Duke of St. Simon he would have recalled 
the emigrants. Generally, the assemblies were quietly over- 
looked. Nevertheless, not a year passed by without one or 
more of them being surprised and some of the worshipers 
put to the sword ; the Parliaments also every now and then 
hanged a few Huguenots. The death of the Duke of Orléans 
was a fatal blow to the churches; for the following year, 
the Duke of Bourbon, having become first minister, caused 
a declaration io be issued in the name of the young King, 
which is a mere epitome of all the most horrible measures 
of the preceding reign. The decree of 1724 could only be 
partially executed, for how was it possible to send assem- 
blies of three thousand people to the galleys? To the honour 
of the clergy, it must be said that some of them refused to 
torment the dying as the decree required ; though all the 
priests were not animated with the same spirit. Most of 
them refused to marry the new converts (as the law called 
the Protestants) unless they had regularly attended mass 
for years ; while the children born of marriages not blessed 
by the priests remained bastards and incapable of inheriting. 
In 1729, the new converts were summoned to give up all 
their books to be burnt; those who refused were to be 
punished with a fine for the first offence, and in case of a 
second to be banished for three years, with confiscation of 
at least one-third of their goods. 

From 1730 to 1744, there was a period of comparative calm. 
The authorities, weary of persecution, only found fault with 
the assemblies for being too numerous and too public. In 
obedience to a resolution of the National Synod held in 1744, 
the assemblies met in open day, which was the occasion of 
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renewed and atrocious persecutions, that went on increasing 
in violence till 1752, when they culminated in dragonnades. 
Emigration re-commenced to almost as great an extent as 
in 1685. This time the mission of the dragoons was to 
compel all the children who had been baptized in the wil- 
derness to be baptized afresh. Dragged violently to church, 
they only ridiculed the ceremonies and the priest ; some 
spat in his face; while the magic operation, designed to 
procure the salvation of the neophytes, was accomplished 
in the midst of the curses and blows of the soldiers. 

The court, especially enraged against the pastors who 
perpetuated the heresy, desired to force them to fly ; but 
nothing could intimidate men who for a quarter of a century 
had constantly braved death itself. In 1751, an assembly 
which was broken up in the morning by the arrival of 
troops, was seen to meet again the same evening. The 
dragonnade would have been indefinitely prolonged if it 
had not been brought to a sudden close by the despair of 
the Cévenols. On the 10th of August, 1752, three curés 
who were leading troops against Ledignan were shot. The 
troops fell back before the intrepid mountaineers, and the 
court, affrighted, at once gave less stringent orders. Perse- 
cution, however, before long resumed all its rigour ; and but 
for the influence of Paul Rabaut, at this time the most illus- 
trious of the ministers of the desert, the war of the Cevennes 
would have re-commenced. Still, in 1758, there were dra- 
gonnades both in Guienne and Béarn. Meanwhile, the 
persecuted people had become so emboldened as to claim 
liberty of couscience, no longer as a favour, but as a right. 
It had required more than two centuries to put this question 
on its proper footing. “May it please your Majesty,” said 
a petition of the churches of Guienne in 1758, “to accord 
to your petitioners death, which they would meet with joy, 
rather than betray their duty to their religion. Liberty of 
conscience throughout your dominions is what they venture 
to demand as a natural right,” &c. This language indicates 
plainly enough that fanaticism has slain its last victims. 
When a people is fully conscious of its rights, oppression 
is not far from its end. 

During the first sixty years of the eighteenth century, the 
philosophers had not a word to say in favour of the out- 
lawed Protestants. While the assemblies were being deci- 
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mated, the ministers hung, the people dragooned or banished, 
what were Voltaire, Diderot and d’Alembert doing? They 
were feasting with Lafare, Marmontel and Chaulieu, at the 
house of d'Argenson, one of the persecutors. Why did not 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Mably, Rainal, Condillac and Hel- 
vétius, lift up their voices on behalf of a million of pro- 
scribed fellow-citizens? Because they could not discern in 
these Huguenots, disciples not of philosophy but of religion, 
martyrs to liberty of thought, effectually labouring to break 
the fetters of despotism, and to construct a renovated society. 
They saw in them only morose sectaries and fanatics, sla- 
vishly bound to a certain book which they called the Bible. 
The philosophers did not understand Protestantism ; did 
not condescend to study it; did not feel any pity for the 
unfortunate ones whose lot they aggravated with bitter jests 
or cruel accusations. Montesquieu accuses them of repub- 
licanism, and pours upon them, as Rabaut expresses it, 
“the gall of the most malignant satire.” Voltaire charges 
them with “tending to anarchy as impetuously as the reli- 
gion of Rome to tyranny.” “St. Toleration,” of whom the 
philosopher of Ferney says so much a few years later, had 
been proclaimed for three quarters of a century in books of 
every kind by the refugees Lecéne, Leclerc, Basnage, Huet, 
Jaquelot, Bayle, &c. Misfortune had opened the eyes of 
the proscribed party, and had led them to discover in the 
gospel a principle which had been too long misconceived. 
But none of them had the authority needed to impose it 
upon Europe ; while at the same time Jurieu and his ortho- 
dox friends protested against this very principle of toleration 
with all the might of their indignation. The new truth 
could not emerge from the domain of theory. It required 
that the giant of the era, whom philosophers as well as 
kings obeyed, should undertake the task of reducing the 
theory into practice. No truth has ever triumphed until 
it has met with an apostle—an indefatigable, a devoted 
apostle—ready for every sacrifice. Voltaire became, too 
late indeed for the glory of philosophy, the apostle of tole- 
ration. 

When Rochette, the last minister executed, was arrested 
in 1761, Voltaire with happy inspiration at once saw the 
advantage which he could derive from this affair and that 
of Calas, took them in hand, and defended the martyrs in 
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his own way. “ Whether you hang the preacher Rochette 
or give him a living,” he writes to the Marshal de Riche- 
lieu, “makes very little difference to the prosperity of the 
French kingdom ; but I think that while the Parliament 
ought to condemn him to be hanged, the King should grant 
him a pardon. Such humanity will cause him to be loved 
more than ever ; and if you, monseigneur, obtain this favour 
from the King, you will become the idol of these beggarly 
Huguenots. It is always well to have a party on one’s 
side.”* But neither the flatteries of Voltaire, nor the en- 
treaties with which Rabaut assailed the daughter of Louis 
XV., the Duc de Richelieu and the Duc de Fitz-James, nor 
the influence which he had over the Prince de Condé, with 
whom he had several conferences in 1755, produced any 
effect. Rochette, with his companions in misfortune, the 
three Greniers, “submitted to death with admirable con- 
stancy and cheerfulness.”+ Thus perished, on the 25th of 
February, 1762, at the age of twenty-six, the last martyred 
pastor. 

Twenty days later, the scaffold was erected in the same 
town of Toulouse for the judicial murder of Calas. A father 
was found guilty of having killed his son to prevent him 
from becoming a Catholic, although the case was clearly 
one of suicide. Voltaire obtained the rehabilitation of Calas 
three years to a day after his execution. In 1768, he also 
succeeded, after years of indefatigable exertion, in obtaining 
the reversal of the sentence against Sirven, who had been 
unjustly condemned for the murder of his daughter.§ The 
last instance of capital punishment inflicted on religious 
grounds was that of the Chevalier de Labarre, a student of 
eighteen, who in 1766 was burnt alive at Abbeville for 
having, it was said, mutilated a crucifix. Voltaire stigma- 
tized this odious act also. “They burn men in Picardy,” 
he wrote, “for not taking off their hats when a procession 
passes. There is a great probability of their soon becoming 
cannibals, so rapid is the progress of their manners towards 
perfection.” The following passage in one of his letters 
relating to Sirven expresses the same sentiments: “I am 
ashamed, I blush ito be a man, when I see on the one hand 








* Bulletin de Vhist. du Prot., IV. 6. + Toulousianes, p. 404. 


t Jean Calas, par A. Coquerel fils. § Sirven, par Rabaut, 
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the comic opera, and on the other executioners armed with 
fanaticism. I am at the extremity of France, but much too 
near such abominations.” 

Persecution became less cruel and audacious after Vol- 
taire had stirred the whole of Europe with his eloquent and 
impassioned words on the murders of Rochette, Calas, Sirven 
and Labarre. Still, in 1763, children were carried off and 
women imprisoned by lettres de cachet. In 1768, a meeting 
was surprised, though the prisoners were set free almost 
immediately. The female prisoners at Aigues-Mortes, whose 
enlargement was asked for in vain by Frederick the Great, 
were liberated in 1769. Some who had entered the prison 
when children, left it bending beneath the burden of old 
age. The same year, the Parliament of Bordeaux, hitherto 
one of the most fanatical of these assemblies, authenticated, 
on the certificate of Paul Rabaut, a marriage which had 
been solemnized in the desert. 

Eight years previous to the affair of Calas, Turgot, the 
successor of Dubourg, Mornay, L’Hopital, Coligny, Bayle 
and Leclerc, had laid the true foundation of practical tole- 
ration in the Conciliateur (1754), a work which he com- 
municated only to his friends. In this book he asks for 
the separation of civil affairs from those of religion, the 
confusion of which had been the cause of the civil wars and 
the proscriptions. Turgot saw clearly that Rome will always 
be a persecutor whenever the secular power will obey her 
commands, and he therefore attempted to deprive her of a 
dangerous weapon. It was his desire that marriage should 
be a civil contract, and that a wedded pair should be allowed 
to receive the nuptial blessing in the church to which they 
belonged. He further demanded, with a view of saving 
non-Catholic children from the reproach of bastardy, that 
the registers of birth should be kept by a civil officer, and 
not by the priest. “Every seditious secular meeting,” he 
said, “ought to be interdicted, but every religious assembly 
should be allowed.” Turgot would have a Catholic prince 
say to his Protestant subjects, “ Although you are in error, 
I will treat you none the less as my children ; submit to 
the laws, continue to be useful to the state, and you will 
receive from me the same protection as my other subjects.” 
Turgot,then, is the legislator of religious liberty. Voltaire 
did no more than lend the support of his immense influence 
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to the great principles which contained the germ of the 
revolution of 1789. Let us not forget, however, that reli- 
gious liberty would have been still unknown in France, as 
it is in Spain, if the Huguenots had not presented, for two 
centuries and a half, the heroic spectacle of one generation 
after another sacrificing property and life in the cause of 
religion. 

As we approach the end of the century, none but the 
Catholic clergy continue to look upon toleration as a crime. 
Yet, in 1785, the Abbé Caveyrac published a defence of the 
St. Bartholomew. And at the coronation of Louis the Six- 
teenth, in 1774, the Archbishop of Toulouse did not blush 
to say to the King, “ You will suppress the culpable system 
of toleration. Finish, Sire, the work which Louis le Grand 
commenced, and which Louis le Bien-aimé continued. It 
is reserved for you to give the last blow to Calvinism in 
your dominions.” Barbarous blindness, for which the clergy 
had too cruelly to atone in 1793! At the moment of taking 
the coronation oath, which bound him to exterminate here- 
tics, Louis the Sixteenth, it is said, muttered some unintel- 
ligible words. It would have been better for him if he had 
had the courage to abolish this odious ceremony. 

Even in this reign some lettres de cachet were granted, 
and troops were sent against assemblies ; though the officers 
forewarned the ministers every Saturday evening whither 
they were about to take their soldiers the next day, or else 
came over the heights beating their drums to give the meet- 
ings time to disperse. Nevertheless, the horrible laws were 
always there, hanging like a sword over the heads of the 
Protestants : no one attempted to abolish them: they might 
even seem to have become venerable and sacred in propor- 
tion to the amount of blood which they had been the means 
of shedding. They could not be abrogated until they had 
been slain by public contempt. 

Louis the Sixteenth of himself would never have taken 
the initiative in this reform, but it was the will of God that 
the two most tolerant, and in this sense most Christian men 
of the age, should become Ministers of State, namely Turgot 
and the “great and good Malesherbes,’—men who, above 
all others, understood the question of the churches of the 
desert.* These two ministers, greatly assisted by Rabaut 

* He published two Memoirs in 1784 and 1785, on the Marriage of Pro- 
testants. 
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St. Etienne, and by Lafayette, who had returned from the 
war of American independence, prepared the Edict of Tole- 
ration which appeared in 1787. By this Edict the Pro- 
testants were granted a civil status, with permission to 
exercise their callings without molestation on the ground 
of religion. In order to disarm the clergy, care was taken 
to shew that the Edict only accorded to non-Catholics “ what 
by natural right could not be denied them.” 

Two years later, in 1789, began the Revolution which 
opened a new era for Europe. The old world fell to pieces ; 
a new one arose upon its ruins. All citizens were declared 
eligible to every office without any other qualification than 
their talents and virtues ; and on the 23rd of August, thanks 
to an eloquent discourse by the pastor and deputy Rabaut 
St. Etienne,* the son of Paul Rabaut, a minister who had 
been long proscribed, liberty of worship was proclaimed. 
“No one is to be molested even for religious opinions, pro- 
vided that their manifestation does not disturb the public 
peace.” 

During the period which separates the Revocation from 
the Revolution, there perished from three to four hundred 
thousand Protestants. Religious liberty was watered with 
a river of blood before it could take root in France. From 
this time the principle has been established ; but even now 
its application is far from being logically self-consistent. 
As at the end of the eighteenth century, so in our day, our 
laws are more liberal than our customs. 
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WHEN the geologist examines a bed of ancient drift, he 
observes that the pebbles have their longer diameters all in 
one direction. They tell him almost as clearly as if they 
could speak, that a great current of water has anciently 
passed over them; they indicate the line in which that 
current must have swept. In like manner the future histo- 
rian of civilization, when looking back on these present 
times, will observe the tendencies of thought of all the most 
eminent thinkers in every department of human knowledge 
turned in the same direction. He, too, will read here the 
fact, that some great current of influence—some one power- 
ful law of thought—has been sweeping over the educated 
mind, bearing all intellectual development on in the line 
of its own great stream. He will notice that the thinkers 
are tending everywhere towards the utmost possible unity 
in their explanation of the universe. They seek to make 
one law explain as many phenomena as possible, and one 
more comprehensive law explain as many lesser laws as 
possible. In like manner they seek to make the laws acting 
at present in the sphere of our own observation explain 
whatever they can possibly explain in the past time and 
in the distant space. 

What is this gulf-stream flowing over the modern mind ? 
It is what Newton calls the Law of Philosophizing, which 
has been followed more or less consciously or instinctively 
in building up the whole structure of our modern science. 
Sir William Hamilton calls it the Law of Parsimony. It 
is a law or habit of thought which determines the mind 
to be as parsimonious as possible in the use of laws and 
causes. It assumes that the Divine Mind does nothing 
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needlessly ; that God never employs more methods or agen- 
cies to effect His purposes than are absolutely necessary ; 
and that He never changes His agencies or methods as long 
as they are sufficient to effect His purposes. Bacon seems 
to have been the first great mind that gave itself up to this 
great law, and set human thought strongly in this direction. 
Yet it may be that the “Novum Organum,” after all, was 
but the crest of the wave that had already set in towards 
knowledge gleaned by induction from observed laws. The 
law of parsimony, which really lies at the root of the induc- 
tive method, had been stated in the middle ages by Occam, 
“ Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem”—En- 
tities are not to be multiplied beyond necessity. Aristotle 
had long before laid down the same principles: “God and 
Nature never operate without effect,” obdéy parny, obdér 
é\Aecrwe rovwove.—they never operate superfluously, pndev 
replepyov—repirriac—apyec—but always through one, rather 
than through a plurality of means («a9 &v paAXoy i} xara wodA4). 
And well might this law be called the “ Razor”—*“ Occam’s 
Razor.” It is in truth the magic blade whose keen edge 
has cut through a thousand established notions which seemed 
durable as adamant. It has mowed down before it old phi- 
losophies and superstitions, and to-day the cherished theo- 
logies of the past are falling at its touch. It is almost 
impossible to contemplate without trembling its wondrous 
power, and the extent to which it has revolutionized, and 
1s destined still more to revolutionize, all human thought. 
But to Newton even more than to Bacon are we indebted 
for the application of this law of philosophizing to the con- 
struction of science. He shewed its value by presenting 
imen with its practical fruits. His system of the universe 
was the first, and perhaps greatest, of the triumphal arches 
which were henceforth to glorify the march of the inductive 
and parsimonious method. Newton not only exhibited the 
possibilities of the method, but he stated the law which 
lay at its basis, and called it the Law of Philosophiz- 
ing: “Effectuum Naturalium Cause, non plures sunt admit- 
tende quam que et vere sunt, et effectibus explicandis 
sufficiunt”—which freely translated is, “We must admit no 
more causes for natural effects than those which are already 
known, and which are sufficient to explain the effects.” 
This is the Newtonian form of the Law of Parsimony, and 
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we may almost consider it as a prophetic seizure, by a great 
mind, of the law that was to rule the thinkers of succeed- 
ing ages. 

Let us now notice how the men who have built up our 
modern science have shewn in their thought the influence 
of the law which is here laid down. "We see Newton him- 
self, under its influence, searching for a greater unity in the 
world of astronomy than could be found in the cumbrous 
cycle, epicyle and eccentric of Copernicus, or the vortices 
of Descartes. He rejected unknown and imaginary laws 
and causes, and took the law of gravitation observed in 
operation in his daily experience—observed as it brought 
down the apple from the tree and the pebble dropped from 
the hand—and extended its sphere to explain the planetary 
and sidereal motions in the most distant space. It is not, 
however, our intention to write a new “ History of the In- 
ductive Sciences.” ‘We shall point only to a few results of 
the method in most modern times. We see Bunsen and Kirch- 
hoff, Miller and Huggins, still following the path first trod 
by Newton. They apply to the stars the spectrum analysis 
which has proved such a potent instrument of discovery in 
detecting new substances on the earth. It had been found 
that different substances placed in a colourless flame and 
vapourized imparted peculiar colours to the flame, the light 
from which, passed through a prism, produced spectra cha- 
racterized by certain lines and hues. By the application 
of this test, several new bodies, as caesium, rubidium, thal- 
lium and indium, have been discovered in quarters where 
they were not before even suspected. It is found that the 
solar spectrum gives lines exactly corresponding to the lines 
in spectra from terrestrial substances, except that the solar 
lines are dark instead of light. Now it is found also that 
in the spectrum, from a bright sodium flame for example, 
dark bands are observed in the middle of the bright ones. 
From such and similar facts, it is argued, that those rays 
coming from the inner portion of the sodium flame, which 
have the same refrangibility as the rays emitted by the flame, 
are absorbed by the outer portion of the luminous vapour. 
This law of. absorption is found to belong to all luminous 
vapours on earth. The law, then, is applied to the heavenly 
bodies ; and it is argued that the dark lines on the solar 
spectrum are due to the presence of luminous vapour in the 
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outer portion of the sun, which absorbs the rays of the same 
refrangibility as its own given by the luminous substance 
in the inner portion. Hence Kirchhoff infers that the sun’s 
atmosphere contains vapour of iron, calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, chromium, nickel, barium, copper and zinc. In a 
paper read by Dr. W. A. Miller and Mr. Huggins at the 
last meeting of the British Association, it was stated that 
the spectrum analysis had been applied by them to Jupiter 
and Mars, as well as to some of the fixed stars. But the 
most interesting discovery was gained by the application 
of the analysis to the nebule. In some of these Mr. 
Huggins found that there is no solid matter at all. They 
are nothing but masses of intensely heated gas. The results 
from one of them revealed the astonishing fact, that it was 
composed of hydrogen and nitrogen, without any solid 
nucleus whatever. All these conclusions, let us observe, 
depend upon the principle, that, since the law of light ob- 
served in terrestrial substances near is sufficient to explain 
the phenomena presented by celestial substances far away, 
we are bound to apply that law and exhaust it before we 
invent another. 

We may turn from these results of the law in celestial 
science to notice very similar results in all the sciences 
which have regard to earth and man. Max Miiller applies 
the law to explain the growth and development of language, 
precisely in the way in which Darwin applies it to explain 
the development of organic life. Miiller observes the manner 
in which languages still live in their natural state among the 
numerous tribes of Central Asia, Africa, America and Poly- 
nesia. There, language is in a state of constant fluctuation 
or regeneration, insomuch that a person leaving a tribe and 
returning to it again after a few years finds the language 
so changed that he can scarcely understand it. Moffat, the 
African missionary, shews how this variation may some- 
times arise. “Fathers and mothers, and all who can bear 
a burden, often set out for a week at a time, and leave their 
children to the care of two or three infirm old people. The 
infant progeny, some of whom are beginning to lisp, while 
others can just master a whole sentence, and those still 
further advanced, romping and playing together, the children 
of nature, through the live-long day, become habituated to 
a language of their own. The more voluble condescend to 
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the less precocious, and thus from this infant Babel proceeds 
a dialect of a host of mongrel words and phrases. joined 
together without rule, and in the course of one generation 
the entire character of the language is changed.” Here, 
then, now operating is the law of variation which Miiller 
supposes to have acted in ancient times, and to have led 
to the multiplication of dialects and languages, possibly, 
as he argues, from one primal dialect. He shews how 
the literary fixation of a language arrests its growth and 
life, and even begins its phonetic decay ; and how one for- 
tunate dialect—as, for example, the dialect of the ruling 
and literary classes—like a stronger species in the struggle 
for existence, gradually becomes the more general lan- 
guage of a country, and causes the slow extinction of other 
dialects, its less favoured competitors. In the Chinese 
or monosyllabic language, our professor sees an example 
of language in its most ancient form. There are no inflec- 
tions, and the ideas expressed by inflections in more ad- 
vanced languages are here expressed by separated words. 
In the Turanian languages, again, where the separate words 
still retain their meaning but are agglutinated together to 
form compound words, he sees an example of the second 
stage of language in which the inflections begin. In the 
Sanscrit he finds the third stage; the agglutinated roots 
forming the terminations of the nouns and verbs have here 
suffered phonetic decay, so that it is often difficult to deter- 
mine what they originally were. 

One of the most interesting of Max Miiller’s speculations 
is that in which he shews the constant tendency of poetic 
thought expressed in language to crystallize, so that a fleeting 
metaphor becomes changed into a hard and fixed reality. 
Any one who has attentively noticed the mental habits of 
children and country people, will have seen abundant ex- 
amples of the operation of this law in the present. And 
this, according to Miiller, is the great source of ancient 
mythology. Thus he accounts for the origin of the beautiful 
myth of Selene and Endymion: “Endymion is one of the 
many names of the sun, with special reference to the setting 
or dying sun. It is derived from ev-dvw, which originally 
meant to set or dive into. Endymion sleeping in the Lat- 
mian cave is the sun sleeping in the cave of Leto, the night. 
In the ancient, poetical and proverbial language of Elis, 
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people said, ‘Selene loves and watches Endymion,’ instead 
of, ‘It is getting late ; ‘Selene embraces Endymion,’ instead 
of, ‘The sun is setting and the moon is rising;’ ‘Selene 
kisses Endymion into sleep,’ instead of, ‘It is night.’ These 
expressions remained long after their meaning had ceased 
to be understood, and as the human mind is generally as 
anxious for a reason as ready to invent one, a story arose 
by common consent and without any personal effort.” 

But we turn now to notice the effect of this great tendency 
of modern thought in the world of theology. Here, it must 
be confessed, it has shewn itself less than in other depart- 
ments of knowledge. The truth is, that until lately it has 
scarcely dared to enter here. Science has almost from the 
first been separated from theology. Scientific men have 
felt that if they would interpret nature truly, they must 
follow other methods of thought than those in vogue among 
theologians: whilst the latter have been on the whole so 
willingly ignorant of science that the scientific method has 
but slightly affected them. They have been carrying on the 
habits of thought of the middle and other unscientific ages 
in the midst of a world modified by the results of modern 
science. Still, here and there a mind, affected in some way 
or other by the spirit of this scientific method, has risen 
in recent times to shake by its questions the old theologies 
to their centres. A man like Theodore Parker is touched 
by this spirit when he sends far and wide the thought that 
the religious phenomena of the past must be explained, as 
far as they can be explained, by laws in action in the human 
soul at present ; and that it is the same voice of a living 
God that we feel in our souls to-day, that all the revealers 
of ancient times have heard and sought to interpret by their 
thought, their speech and their life. It is the same scien- 
tific spirit that Strauss and Baur and Renan have manifested 
in endeavouring to explain the wonderful stories in the 
sacred records by the laws which originate similar wonder- 
ful stories in modern times. 

Let the reader observe that we are not sympathizing with 
these iconoclasts in their conclusions. We are only endea- 
vouring to shew the source and nature of their method. 
We shall be the better able to understand such speculations 
as those of the writers now in question, if we look at them, 
not as the morbid offspring of minds insane and perverse, 
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who take a delight in outraging and destroying all that 
others hold dear, but as the tentative application to theo- 
logical notions and theories of the same test, the same law 
of parsimony, by which all the old scientific notions have 
been tested, to be most of them found wanting and doomed 
to pass away. Let us try to understand the true thought 
which lies at the bottom of this theological scepticism also. 
It is this: “There is now in action a law sufficient to account 
for the birth of all the marvellous stories of antiquity with- 
out having recourse to unknown laws, such as would be in- 
volved in actual miracles. We find this law in action in all 
localities where ignorance and superstition reign, originating 
stories of the marvellous and supernatural. Such a law 
rests in the credulity and inventiveness of the human mind. 
Now since we find the law sufficient to account for a thou- 
sand stories of the supernatural, of witches, ghosts, spirit- 
rappings, warnings, clairvoyances, Mormon inspiration and 
Roman Catholic miracle, may it not also be sufficient to 
account for the marvellous stories in the Scriptures?” This, 
we believe, is the real doubt with regard to miracle, not 
only in the minds of Strauss, Baur and Renan, but also in 
the minds of thousands besides ; and the only way to meet 
the doubt is to shew, as was shewn in our last number, that 
the law by which modern stories of the marvellous arise is 
not sufficient to account for the origin of the stories of 
miracle recorded in the Gospels. Still we must frankly 
express our conviction, that though minds of a theological 
habit, who have kept away from the influence of the scien- 
tific method, will be able to assure themselves of the un- 
doubted truth of the old histories, to minds of that scientific 
habit, on the other hand, the doubting question we have 
expressed will again and again present itself; and there- 
fore it is most needful that for such, religious faith should 
be removed from all merely miraculous basis, and placed 
on that spiritual foundation where the intrusive question, 
if it come, can no longer threaten or disturb it. 

We need scarcely point out to the reader that a consider- 
able amount of the destructive criticism exercised by Colenso 
and others upon the ancient records, is still only an appli- 
cation to the past of the laws that prevail in the present. 
We turn, then, to notice how the same tendency manifests 
itself in the general world of physics. 
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Carpenter, Matteucci, Grove and Tyndall, with many 
others, have been dissatisfied with the old notions of the 
multiplicity of physical forces; and finding the theory 
of one primal force acting in different ways and with 
various motions sufficient to account for the phenomena of 
light and heat, actinism and electricity, magnetism and 
nerve force, have felt bound to adopt the theory, and to 
conclude that all these forces are correlated, and convertible 
the one into another. But the reasoning cannot stop here. 
It is precisely by similar arguments that Boscovich and 
Priestley, and more recently Faraday, reduce matter itself 
to force. They shew that all the essential phenomena of 
matter can be explained by the supposition of the forces, 
repulsion and attraction, radiating from a central point, and 
therefore feel bound to believe that what we call matter is 
only the form which the primal force puts on. Many lovers 
of physical science seem willing to stop here; and while 
they scout with indignation and contempt the presumption 
of the ignorant, which tells them at every step that they 
can go no further—that they cannot know the nature, con- 
stitution, size and motion of bodies so far removed in the 
infinite spaces—that they cannot know what took place in 
this earth countless ages before we were born—that they 
cannot know what light is, what matter is—while the savans 
calmly go on applying the law of parsimony, like an en- 
chanted telescope, to read the distant and the hidden, they 
in their turn pretend ignorance when they come to the point 
where force itself begins. Yet with this ignorance as a basis, 
all the grand discoveries of our science do but make a vast 
and terrible system of materialism, a world of awful forees— 
developments running back into eternity, systems of worlds 
stretching into infinity ; but without a God, without a pur- 
pose, without a spiritual meaning, without a message from 
a Father to His children. But, in truth, we cannot and 
will not stop where the materialists would have us stop. 
We laugh at their presumption in telling us we can know 
no further. We insist upon using their own instrument of 
discovery to the utmost. They tell us that we know nothing 
of any real originating cause. We answer, we do know one 
real originating cause, our own will; and we know no other. 
A will, similar to our own, but infinite, is a cause sufficient 
to account for the existence of the forces in the universe. 
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A will, directed by intelligence and love, is sufficient to 
account for the order, the beauty, the happiness, the spiri- 
tual life, the development towards perfection, which these 
forces so evidently subserve. We are bound, then, by truth- 
ful and consistent adherence to the great scientific law, to 
rest in the admission of such a Will as the great originating 
and all-supporting Cause, and not to imagine some other 
cause, some blind Life of Nature, of which we know nothing. 

There is no possibility of resisting this conclusion with- 
out giving up the whole spirit of science. We are not per- 
mitted, when we have once enlisted into the ranks of true sci- 
entific inquirers, to stop just where we please, to make our 
personal tastes a measure of truth, and to refuse to march 
on because we have no liking for the region which lies before 
us. And there is deep consolation for religious souls in the 
perception of this ultimate tendency of the great scientific 
principle. These terrible men, who have so often made our 
faith turn pale and tremble to the centre with their daring 
theories, who have torn away from us so much that once 
was dear and sacred,—they are, after all, marching on to a 
faith irresistible as their science. We have only to ask 
them to “move on,” to be perfectly faithful to their prin- 
ciple, and that principle, which has been so often the very 
instrument of scepticism, will become the key to open the 
kingdom of heaven. We do not pretend that this scientific 
method is the path by which every mind can best find its 
way toGod. Multitudes of pious and humble souls will find 
themselves brought to Him by their own devout instincts 
quickened by sympathy with Christ. But, alas! it is perhaps 
the misfortune of the scientific mind that it cannot trust its 
instincts uuless its science bids it. The value of the argu- 
ment we have offered is, that it still sets the mind free that 
has determined to be faithful to the law of science. It shews 
such a mind that the severest application of that law only 
confirms the language of its own spiritual instincts. 

Let the reader, then, take this ultimate oracle which 
science is compelled to utter, and he need not fear that 
in any of her discoveries, now or hereafter, she can tell us 
there is no God. The theories of Darwin and Huxley, even 
if they are true, are only discoveries as to the modes of God's 
operations ; they are only discoveries that He acts by deve- 
lopment, instead of by creation according to the old concep- 
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tion. The Great Cause Himself they do not touch; they 
neither truly put Him farther from nor bring Him nearer 
to us, for science beforehand shews us that He is the begin- 
ning and the end. He is the Infinite Being from whose 
living will issued the primal forces that clothed themselves 
with the first forms in the vast scale of development. His 
living will has sustained these forces ever since, as the 
fountain sustains the jets that clothe themselves with rain- 
bow hues, as the sun sustains the light that clothes each 
day the universe with beauty. The development—or crea- 
tion—that we see is but the unfolding of His thoughts, the 
climbing through infinite gradations to His great purpose. 

Resting, then, upon these thoughts, we proceed to examine 
the theories of the geologists and physiologists as to the 
antiquity of man and the origin of the organic world in 
general. Here we find the same law which has met us in 
other quarters. 

The whole of Lyell’s writings are pervaded by the scien- 
tific spirit, the spirit of parsimony. In the grinding down 
to-day of rocks by waves along the coast, disintegration by 
rains washing the whole surface of the land, and the spread- 
ing out of the sand thus obtained over the bottom of the sea, 
he sees an explanation of the way in which beds of rock 
have been formed, and portions of the same or others ground 
down through countless ages. In the slow oscillation of 
large tracts of land, like Scandinavia and Greenland, the 
first of which is slowly rising, and the second as slowly 
sinking, he sees in operation the law by which continents 
and islands have been elevated and submerged through 
periods too vast for human thought. 

Some think that Lyell has carried this principle of ex- 
planation too far, and that in past times there may have 
been other causes than we now observe, or that the causes 
now observed may have acted with greater intensity than 
at present. He would probably reply, “We are not at 
liberty to imagine what may have been until we have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the laws now in operation. If 
the Newtonian law of philosophizing—that is, the law of 
parsimony—is to be acknowledged as supreme, then all you 
are entitled to ask is, ‘Have you kept within the law? In 
other words, are the causes which we discover in the present 
sufficient to account for the phenomena of the past? If 
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they are, to invent other causes, or causes acting with greater 
intensity than the phenomena need for explanation, is to 
throw aside, when its revelations do not suit our prejudices, 
the perspective glass by the use of which the whole of our 
world of modern science has been discovered, and to sub- 
stitute the wilful dreams of our own fancy for the reverent 
conclusions of science.” 

The same method of reasoning has been applied to read 
the history of man. A priori, it was long ago argued that the 
growth of man, seen in the present on the line stretching from 
barbarism up to a higher civilization, has gone on through the 
past, and that man has everywhere begun at the point of 
savage life, and developed upwards to what he is at present. 
But such a process, it was argued, required a longer time than 
the biblical chronology afforded. This theory has now been 
established by the discovery of the remains of man, which 
shew that he existed on this globe in a savage state more 
than twenty thousand years before the biblical era had even 
begun. Still it must be borne in mind that the very inter- 
pretation of these remains is effected only by application to 
the past of the laws observed in the present. A number of 
splinters of flint, all of a similar type, are found buried in 
gravel or the floors of caverns, along with the bones of 
antique quadrupeds—mammoths, and two other species of 
elephants, lions, bears, hyenas—all extinct long ages since. 
These flint shapes resemble the flint knives, arrows and 
hatchets used by the Australian and other savage tribes to- 
day ; and it is inferred, therefore, that they were used by 
ancient men in a stage of civilization very similar to that 
of these modern savages. These flint implements have been 
found in gravel-pits near Amiens and Abbeville, in the 
valley of the Somme, in a cave near Wookey Hole in the 
Mendip Hills, in the caves of Gower in Glamorganshire, in 
the Brixham cave near Torquay, in ancient river gravel in 
the valley of the Ouse near Bedford, at Hoxne and Ickling- 
ham in Suffolk, in the valley of the Thames, in the valley 
of the Darent, Kent, on the shore at Swalecliff, near Whit- 
stable, in the valleys of the Seine and Oise, and other local- 
ities which are constantly being added to the list. These 
flints have in the places now named been found associated 
with the bones of one or more of the following species of 
quadrupeds—the mammoth and other extinct elephants, the 
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rhinoceros, tichorinus, the cave bear, the cave lion, the cave 
hyena, the wild bull, the Irish stag, the wolf and the fox, and 
several species of deer. But not only the tools, in some in- 
stances also the bones, of these primitive men have been 
found. In caverns near Liege, Dr. Schmerling has discovered 
such bones in association with the bones of the extinct cave 
bear, hyena, rhinoceros and elephant. In one of these—the 
Engis cavern—he discovered the remains of three indivi- 
duals, and found the skull of one young person embedded 
by the side of a mammoth-tooth. Another skull, that of an 
adult individual, was found embedded in breccia, with the 
tooth of a rhinoceros and other bones. In another of these 
Liege caverns—that of Engihoul—Schmerling found the 
bones of men at different depths in the cave-mud, and the 
bones of the extinct quadrupeds above and below them. 

In forty of these Liege caves flint knives have been found, 
though the bones are so rare. Human remains of a remote 
geological age have been found also in the valley of Nean- 
derthal, near Diisseldorf. A human skull and portion of a 
skeleton were discovered embedded in the original cave- 
loam, and probably belonging to the same age as that of 
Engis ; but as no other bones are found in association with 
them, their age could not be exactly fixed. There has been 
much discussion respecting this Neanderthal skull Pro- 
fessor Huxley asserts that it is the most ape-like of any that 
he has ever beheld. 

Schaafhausen says of the Neanderthal skeleton that the 
thickness of the bones was very extraordinary, and that the 
elevations and depressions for the attachment of muscles 
were developed in an unusual degree. The ribs, too, seemed 
to indicate great power in the thoracic muscles. The skull 
of tiie native Australian seems to occupy a station mid- 
way between that of Neanderthal and that of Engis. And 
Huxley says, “The marked resemblance between the ancient 
skulls and their modern Australian analogues have a pro- 
found interest, when it is recollected that the stone axe is 
as much the weapon and the instrument of the modern as 
the ancient savage.” 

One of the most interesting deposits of these aboriginal 
human remains is that found near Aurignac in Haute 
Garonne. Here, in 1852, a peasant pursuing a rabbit to 
its hole and inserting his arm, drew out a human bone. 
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Digging into the hole, he came upon an upright slab, which 
proved the door into a cavern filled with bones. It seems that 
seventeen skeletons were removed thence to the neighbour- 
ing churchyard. Lartet, who afterwards explored the spot, 
found on the outside, near the entrance to the cave, a kind 
of floor, about seven inches thick, made of ashes and char- 
coal, and mixed with bones and flint implements. Among 
the cinders were found fragments of sandstone reddened by 
heat, and which had evidently formed a hearth. Mingled 
with the ashes and earth were the bones of the cave bear, 
brown bear, cave hyena, mammoth, Siberian rhinoceros, 
horse, ass, gigantic Irish deer, bison, &c. &. These bones 
were all broken, as if the flesh had been the food of human 
beings who had split the bone in order to obtain the marrow. 
The spongy parts of the bones had been apparently gnawed 
and eaten off after they had been broken. Lartet infers 
that this was the work of hyenas,-whose bones and copro- 
lites were plentifully mixed with the cinders and overlying 
soil Many of the bones of the herbivora had been burnt, 
as if the flesh upon them had been cooked. Such, then, 
were the facts. Now for their interpretation. 

Lartet takes the funeral rites among tribes of North 
American Indians, described by travellers in modern times, 
to explain these remains of the past. The cave, then, was 
a sepulchral vault where a rude tribe had buried the remains 
of their friends. The bones of the cave bear found in the 
cavern were an indication of the kind of food placed with 
the departed to support them on their long journey. A 
new flint knife and a carved bear’s tooth, found also in the 
interior, had been parting gifts buried with the dead. The 
cinder-mixed floor outside, with the reddened stones and 
bones split and burnt, were the marks of the funeral feast 
held by the mourners at the cavern’s mouth; and after 
the human feasters were gone, prowling hyenas came and 
gnawed the bones, the remnants of the funeral banquet. 

And now let us glance at the method which the gevlo- 
gists employ to construct the mighty calendar stretching 
back into the past, by which the distance of time between 
ourselves and the period when these primeval men inha- 
bited Europe is approximately fixed. 

First, then, it is argued that the fact that the same ani- 
mals now extinct, the mammoth, the rhinoceros, the lion, the 
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bear, the hyena, &c., were found at this period both in this 
island and on the continent of Europe, shews that the island 
was then united to the continent, and that both animals 
and men roamed through wilds and forests extending from 
Ireland at least to the Uralian mountains. 

Secondly, it is argued, by the marks of glaciers found 
on the sides and round the bases of most of our lofty moun- 
tains— Snowdon, for example—and the evident remains of 
moraines left in the mountain valleys by the melting of the 
ice, that at this period all the high mountains of this island 
must have been clothed by glaciers. Now these, with the 
moraines which they have left, could not have belonged to 
an earlier period, before the land was deeply submerged 
beneath the ocean, for then the moraines would have been 
swept away or covered by ocean drift. 

Thirdly, the connection of this land with the continent 
implies an elevation of at least 600 feet above its present 
level, while the position of stratified drift on the side of the 
hills shews that just before this period the land had been 
depressed at least 800 feet below its present level, so that 
on the last elevation the land must have risen 1400 feet. 
Professor Ramsay says the land wes depressed 900 feet 
lower than this, so that it must have risen 2300 feet. Now 
measuring the rate of motion by that observed in the pre- 
sent rising of the Scandinavian peninsula, 2} feet in a 
century, this will give five hundred and sixty centuries at 
the lower, and nine hundred and twenty centuries at the 
higher computation. Let us suppose the land without pause 
to have begun to sink again, the moment it had attained its 
highest elevation, and to go on sinking 600 feet till it had 
attained its present level. Let us then suppose that the 
first records of man date only from the period when the 
great continent with its glaciers began to sink. This would 
carry us back 24,000 years. And when we think of the 
mighty changes that have taken place in the physical 
conditions of this portion of the earth, whether through 
complete alteration in the direction of the gulf-stream, or 
through elevation above the ocean of the air-heating desert 
of Sahara, melting the ancient glaciers—when we think of 
the extinction of such numerous species of organized being, 
the mammoth, the rhinoceros, &c., that once inhabited these 
regions, we can scarcely avoid feeling these twenty-four cen- 
turies a moderate computation. 
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The remains of man found in the ancient Danish kitchen 
middens and the Swiss lake dwellings appear to be of more 
recent date than those before mentioned. They shew some 
slight advance in civilization ; but as they belong to a period 
when the mammoth and rhinoceros had apparently passed 
away, their principal value seems to be to shew the long 
continuance of the savage period. 

In Denmark, in hollows found in the northern drift, there 
lie strata of peat one above the other, from 10 to 30 feet in 
depth. Buried around the borders of the lowest strata, abun- 
dant remains of the Scotch pine are found, shewing that the 
face of the country was once covered principally with forests 
of this tree. Above them are buried, instead of the pine, 
frequent remains of the common oak, shewing that the pine 
had passed away and the oak had taken its place. Higher 
still occur the buried trunks of another kind of oak, with 
alder, birch and hazel. The forests which must have been 
composed of these latter trees have in their turn passed away, 
and the beech is now, and has been through the historical 
period, the prevalent forest growth. It has been stated that 
a stone implement was found under a buried Scotch fir at a 
great depth in the peat. By collecting and studying a vast 
quantity of such implements and other articles of human 
workmanship preserved in peat and in sand-dunes on the 
coast, as also in the shell-mounds of the aborigines, the Danish 
and Swedish antiquaries and naturalists, Nilsson, Steenstrup, 
Forchhammer, Thomson, Worsiiae and others, have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a chronological succession of periods, 
which they have called the ages of stone, of bronze, and of 
iron, named from the materials which have each in their 
turn served for the fabrication of implements. The age of 
stone in Denmark coincided with the Scotch fir and part of 
the oak. The rest of the oak period coincided with the age 
of bronze. Swords and shields of that metal now in the 
Museum of Copenhagen have been taken out of peat in 
which oaks abound. The age of iron corresponds more 
nearly with that of the beech-tree, which characterizes the 
historical period. The remains of the kitchen middens be- 
long to the age of stone, though to an advanced period of 
it, when the ancient men had learnt to grind their flints (as 
do the Australians) as well as to chip them. The period 
of the Swiss lake dwellings appears to have reached from 
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the stone into the bronze period, and in some few instances 
to have come down even to the age of iron. 

We have then traced the history of man far back into 
the past. We have seen signs of a gradual, though it may 
seem, compared to our civilization, a slight improvement 
from chipped to ground flints, from implements of stone to 
those of metal ; but still this period of man’s existence seems 
to stretch back only a hair’s breadth into that awful vista 
of ages which geology opens dimly to our view. 

After all, when we come back to this glacial period when 
man co-existed with the extinct quadrupeds, we are but in 
the outer edge of the post-tertiary and glacial epoch; we 
are still in the times which geologists call the recent. Be- 
hind us stretch millenniums beyond millenniums, during 
which—still interpreting by the laws of the present—we 
see the water slowly grinding down the rocks and deposit- 
ing them as sand over the ocean bed, to be converted into 
new rock. The remains of the races of animals and plants 
existing during this long slow process of disintegration and 
re-creation, are entombed in the sand, to be found hereafter 
fossilized in the rock. We could now in some places de- 
scend through a thickness of more than ten miles of strata, 
which have been thus formed from the destruction of pre- 
existing lands. And, calculating from the rate of demolition 
and reproduction observed in modern times, we may safely 
say that the period necessary for all this cannot be less than 
nearly a hundred millions of years. 

But when we come to the beginning of the period which 
the great stone book dimly reveals to us, what is still be- 
yond? The records on the rocks which lie deepest, even 
the marks of stratification, seem obliterated by time and 
often apparently by heat, and it may be that strata have 
existed and become fused again which once bore in them 
the records of another period vast even as that over which 
we have endeavoured to glance. The mind breaks down 
under the effort to conceive the immensity of ages. Sir C. 
Lyell says: 

“Tt is related of a great Irish orator of our day, that when he 
was about to contribute somewhat parsimoniously towards a pub- 
lic charity, he was persuaded by a friend to make a more liberal 
donation. In doing so, he apologised for his first apparent want 
of generosity by saying that his early life had been a constant 
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struggle with scanty means, and that ‘they who are born to afflu- 
ence cannot easily imagine how long a time it takes to get the 
chill of poverty out of one’s bones.’ In like manner we of the 
living generation, when called upon to make grants of thousands 
of centuries in order to explain the events of what is called the 
modern period, shrink naturally at first from making what seems 
so lavish an expenditure of past time. Throughout our early 
education we have been accustomed to such strict economy in all 
that relates to the chronology of the earth and its inhabitants in 
the remote ages, so fettered have we been by old traditional 
beliefs, that even when our reason is convinced, and we are per- 
suaded that we ought to make more liberal grants of time to the 
geologist, we feel how hard it is to get the chill of poverty out 
of our bones.” 


And still, when we come to the beginning of this most 
ancient period, what is beyond? The indications of great 
heat and fusion still in the interior of the earth naturally 
suggest the idea that this globe has once been molten ; and 
chemical analogies would then lead us back to the time when 
the liquid mass had not yet been condensed, but was portion 
of a vast gaseous nebula from which the sun and its planets 
were not then disentangled, and which, as it rotated on its 
axis, threw off successive rings that broke up and arranged 
themselves into planetary globes. The nebular hypothesis 
has received new confirmation from the spectrum analysis 
before referred to. The gaseous luminous nebulz discovered 
by Miller and Huggins are exactly in the condition in which 
we should expect the primeval nebula to be. 

And yet we cannot avoid asking even here, What was 
before this nebular period? Is this the beginning, or is it 
only the end of one and beginning of another of an infinite 
series of phases through which creation is passing? Was 
the nebula only the combustion of worlds that had passed 
through a previous history and come to anend? Are the 
sublime images of Scripture as to the final conflagration of 
the world, prophecies of the actual destiny of nature? If 
the nebula was the vaporization of worlds previously solid, 
and if the worlds now solid are hereafter to be vaporized, 
there must be somewhere in the universe—according to the 
doctrine of the conservation of force—some reservoir of 
force, unknown to us, capable of effecting the vast combus- 
tion. But what awful ideas pour upon us when we not only 
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think that in the state of things which we see to-day we 
behold but one of an almost infinite series of phases through 
which our present creation is passing, but also that this pre- 
sent creation itself, with all its millions of centuries, may be 
only one phase in an infinite series of creations stretching 
through eternity! All the present form of nature—earth 
below and stars above—constitute then but one vesture of 
the infinite and living force. As a vesture shall He, the 
source of that force, change the form, and “it shall be 
changed ; but He is the same, and his years shall not fail.” 

We go back once more to notice the application of the 
great law which we have traced, to the explanation of the 
origin of species in the world of organic life. 

Darwin and Huxley, Quatrefages and Kolliker, then, are 
dissatisfied with the old theories of creation, in which causes 
or laws were imagined that are not seen in action now. 
The old doctrine supposed miraculous interventions in the 
regular course of nature. It assumed that there were, at 
epoch after epoch, fresh acts of creative energy by which 
new species were introduced upon the earth. But Darwin 
attempts to explain the variety of species, both of plants 
and of animals, and the introduction of all new species in 
the past, by the operation of laws of variation and selection 
which are observed in the present. The grazier and the 
gardener find constant but small variations in the indivi- 
duals composing their stock. They select for breeding the 
animals or plants possessing any variation which makes them 
more valuable than the rest, and then from their offspring 
select again the individuals possessing the variation in 
greatest perfection, and thus by this accumulative selection 
in the course of a few generations a new variety—cattle 
with shorter horns, sheep with finer wool, race-horses with 
more and more resemblance to the greyhound, fruit trees 
with richer and larger fruit—is produced. There has been 
similar variation, says Darwin, through all the past; and 
nature, by the constant struggle for existence of every crea- 
ture, makes selection of the individuals possessing any varia- 
tion that would give them the slightest advantage above 
their competitors in the race for life. It selects from the 
offspring of the favoured creatures those which have the 
useful variation in greatest perfection, and thus are pro- 
duced new varieties which gradually develop into species. 
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Darwin is inclined to push his theory so far as to account 
for the origin of all organized beings. He says: “There- 
fore I should infer from analogy that probably all the orga- 
nic beings which have ever lived on this earth have de- 
scended from some one primordial form, into which life was 
first breathed by the Creator.”* 

But if Darwin’s theory is true to this extent, there is no 
satisfactory reason for our stopping here. The same move- 
ment of the mind, seeking to explain creation in the past by 
the laws of development which we see in the present, would 
lead us to follow back the line of development until we 
come to those ultimate atoms or molecules of which all 
organized as well as inorganized forms are constituted. 
Accordingly, some of the savans follow the process to this 
extreme, and suppose that there is a development from 
inorganic to organic forms—that, in truth, each atom of 
matter is a germ or egg endowed with a low measure of 
vitality, which under certain conditions becomes quickened 
and leads to spontaneous generation. Thus, according to 
them, the creation of organic life is ever beginning again. 
It is a fact of the present. Inorganic atoms are constantly 
being united and quickened into low forms of organic life. 
Professor Kélliker says: “My fundamental law is, that 
the production of the entire organized world is founded 
upon a great plan of evolution, which constantly impels 
the simpler forms towards more and more complicated 
developments.” He shews how one form does often pro- 
duce germs which develop into different forms. “A bipin- 
naria, a brachiolaria, or a pluteus, is capable of producing 
so different a creature as the echinoderm. A hydriform 
polype produces the higher medusa, and the worm-like 
trematode-nurse forms the totally different cercaria in its 
interior ; and,” so he argues, “it cannot appear to be im- 
possible that the ovum or the ciliated embryo of a sponge 
under particular conditions might become a hydriform . 
polype, or the embryonic medusa become an echinoderm.” 

At the last meeting of the British Association at Bath, 
Dr. Dickson read a paper in which he took the ground that 
every individual molecule was endowed with life, and con- 
sisted of double actions of positive and negative ; and Dr. 
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Bennett, after alluding to the experiments of French phy- 
siologists with regard to spontaneous generation, stated his 
conviction that infusoria could be created where no living 
cell existed before. 

We do not pretend to endorse or reject these theories of 
development. We wait for further light. Many of the most 
eminent men of science have, it is true, embraced the theory 
of transmutation ; but we frankly confess that our know- 
ledge of all the laws and conditions of variation at present, 
and of the records of the past entombed in the rocks, is far 
too restricted to enable us to form satisfactory conclusions 
on so vast and mysterious a subject. For ourselves, we are 
prepared to accept whatever explanation of God’s method 
in creation science can verify, knowing that it is only His 
method with which she is here concerned ; and that, what- 
ever may be the method used, He is equally present. And 
if we should at last be brought to acknowledge that a lower 
animal form has been gradually developed to humanity— 
that a reptilian form has been developed into the bird, the 
fish into the reptile, the medusa into the echinoderm, and 
the inorganic atoms themselves into the infusoria or sponge 
—this will not in the slightest degree disturb our religious 
faith. We shall only say, “God has chosen to adopt this 
method of creation, instead of the method which we once 
believed; but He has been present at every step. It is 
His outflowing, all-pervading Life that has quickened the 
lower forms and developed them into higher.” We shall 
think of Him as quickening into higher organization the 
embryo of some anthropoid animal, and breathing into it the 
breath of human life, just as we used to believe He quick- 
ened into such an organization the dust of the inorganic 
earth. And we shall feel it no more degrading to have 
been created from material already vitalized in an animal 
form, than to have been created from dead inorganic matter, 
the very “dust of the earth.” 

As to the questions which suggest themselves—“ When 
and how was the soul breathed into the human being? 
Had the lower animal a potential soul which could be 
quickened into the soul of man ?”—we can give no answer, 
though we would point out to our readers that the same 
questions press upon us now from the simple facts of our 
physical birth and growth. The human embryo now passes 
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through stages very similar to the grades of the mollusk, 
the fish, the reptile, the bird, the quadruped. At which of 
these stages is the soul introduced? Is it potentially in the 
lowest and developed with the form? Here we must be 
content to remain for ever in ignorance. The genesis of 
material bodies may be a subject within the sphere of ob- 
servation, but the genesis of spirits lies certainly beyond it. 

We have thus endeavoured to bring into clear observation 
the law of thought, the force which is the great moving 
power in the modern intellectual world, the instrument of 
our knowledge and the source of our scepticism. We have 
endeavoured to shew the point in each department towards 
which the great movement tends. The prospect of being 
drifted away to such far and foreign goals will appear very 
terrible to many. They will seem to themselves carried 
away from all that was dear and familiar, into regions cold 
and stern and awful, where they feel as exiles from the 
home of youth. 

But it is useless to complain, weak and childish to linger 
whining and shivering on the shore, trying by our weak 
cords to tie down and hoid back the structures that are 
already loosened and ready to be swept away. Far wiser 
and manlier is it to cast ourselves upon the tide, put our- 
selves at the head of the fleet of explorers, and be deter- 
mined to see where the great current will really bear us. 
The greatest danger now is from the materialists, who would 
have us go on so far as to leave behind all that we have 
loved and revered, but who, like the sailors of Columbus, 
cry they are come to the end of the world, when only the 
sea-weeds of a sluggish spiritual nature are lying across 
their path. We must insist upon keeping faith with the 
true spirit of science, and of going on to where it brings us 
to the great spiritual cause of all laws and all phenomena. 
Then the stream will have brought us to the true goal, 
where 

“Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty ocean rolling evermore ;” 


and we shall find that we have been sailing near the ocean 
always. We shall look back and know that our Christian 
belief has not been a mistake. We shall see how those who 
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from the olden time have spoken to us of God, stood upon 
the mountain-heights where they saw His awfulness and 
heard the murmur of His deep. The past as well as the 
present will still echo with His voice, and the Christ and 
those who have drawn us to the Father will never be sepa- 
rated from our love. 





IIL—THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


Daniel the Prophet. Nine Lectures delivered in the Divinity 
School of the University of Oxford, with copious Notes. 
By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo. Oxford and London: 
Parker. 1864. 


A VOLUME of above 600 closely-printed pages upon one 
of the most curious and enigmatical books of the Bible, 
proceeding from the profound learning and mature wisdom 
of the Oxford Professor of Hebrew, awakens anticipations 
of no common kind. The “Book of Daniel the Prophet,” 
perhaps more than any other of the Old Testament, demands 
refined scholarship in the Hebrew and Chaldee tongues, 
only to be gained by the experience of years. And its his- 
torical demands can be satisfied only by a scholar who has 
thoroughly read himself into the spirit of the times which 
it describes and those to which its composition might be 
referred, so as to appreciate their intellectual and religious 
colouring as well as understand their hard facts. On both 
these grounds Dr. Pusey’s name raised high expectations. 
He has been Regius Professor of Hebrew for thirty-six 
years ; and in 1835 he gave to the world the proofs of his 
Semitic scholarship by publishing the Catalogue of the 
Arabic Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Though the 
acknowledged leader of a great party in the Church, he has 
lived the life of a student, if not of a recluse. To whom, 
then, could we look with more hope for an interpretation of 
Daniel ? 

But the very first sentence of his book blasts all these 
hopes : 

“The following lectures were planned as my contribution 
against that tide of Scepticism which the publication of the 
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‘Essays and Reviews’ let loose upon the young and uninstructed” 
(p. iii). “ Others who wrote in defence of the faith, engaged in 
larger subjects; I took for my province one more confined but 
definite issue. I selected the book of Daniel, because unbelieving 
critics considered their attacks upon it to be one of their greatest 
triumphs.”—P. vii. 

It is not, then, even claimed by the author that his book 
is either historical or critical. He ostentatiously declares 
it to be written in no historical spirit ; to be prompted by 
no love of truth for its own sake, by no desire to engage 
cautiously and quietly in the examination of the subject, 
and rest in any conclusion to which this may lead him ; but 
to be a mere partizan pamphlet, of which the avowed object 
is to support a foregone conclusion, which appears to him 
to possess an intrinsic righteousness higher than the spirit 
of the impartial truth-seeker. In political party-leaders, and 
in popular theological controversialists, we expect something 
of this grasping at the desired end without much scruple as 
to the means ; but even in them we lament it, and sigh for 
the time when men shall understand how much higher is 
the moral principle involved in the mode of procedure than 
the end aimed at. But it fills us with more than disappoint- 
ment—it rouses indignation—when we find one of our 
highest and oldest University authorities so little conscious 
of the very first principles of historical criticism, as boldly 
(were the writer a young man we should say naively, and 
hope that age and the refining influences of the sociéty of 
scholars at Oxford would bring him wisdom) to parade his 
incompetency to deal fairly with history at all. He else- 
where even more nakedly refuses to deal critically with the 
subject he has selected for investigation : 

“Tf any of us, on our side, say, ‘Our Lord, being God and 
having a Divine knowledge, pronounced Daniel to be a prophet, 
and quoted words of his as prophetic and as still to be fulfilled,’ 
we do thereby mean to close up the question of criticism. We, 
on grounds extrinsic to the book of Daniel, believe critical inquiry 
to be superseded by Divine authority.”—P. 6. 


And again: 

“T cannot, indeed, examine them [the prophecies of Daniel] as 
one who doubts. No one who believes in Christ, can or ought 
to assume that to be doubtful, upon which Christ has set His seal. 
So it is as to the whole substance of the faith and each detail of 
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it. Our own knowledge is certain, and we shall never win others 
to our certainty of faith and knowledge by assuming the character 
of persons who have themselves to arrive at faith. Even in mat- 
ters of certain human knowledge, men do not ignore their own 
knowledge, in order to impart it to others, or to remove their 
objections to it. Nor can I make-believe, as to what I do not 
believe, that these objections to the book of Daniel have any 
special plausibility.”—P. 7. 

Is it not astounding, not so much that a man of intellect 
can shut himself up so rigidly in his own ideas as to say, 
“Our own knowledge is certain,” &c., but that he can think 
to win others (who give evidence of having also thought 
deeply on the same subject), whilst confessing himself un- 
able even logically to put himself in their position, partake 
their doubts, and understand their conclusions? Every man 
is perfectly entitled to shut himself up with his own wisdom 
or his own folly ; but such a one generally feels that by so 
doing he abdicates the power of persuading others. Dr. 
Pusey does not see this. He can talk de haut en bas of 
“We on our side,” and assert that “the Christian is as cer- 
tain of the truth of what Rationalism impugus, as of his 
own existence ;” and yet thinks that his “contribution,” 
animated by this spirit, may stem the “tide of scepticism.” 
If the overbearing tone he (the “ Christian”) assumes to- 
wards the critics (who are all “Rationalists”) must prejudice 
all the freer inquirers against him, and prevent even bare 
justice being done to whatever real learning he displays, 
the book seems even more mistaken from his own point of 
view, as a dereliction of principle, since he says : 


“This has been, for some thirty years, a deep conviction of my 
soul, that no book can be written in behalf of the Bible like the 
Bible itself. Man’s defences are man’s word; they may help to 
beat off attacks, they may draw out some portion of its meaning. 
The Bible is God’s Word, and through it God the Holy Ghost, 
who spake it, speaks to the soul which closes not itself against it. 

“ But if defences are weak, except as far as God enables us to 
build them, or Himself ‘ builds the house’ through man, defences, 
not built as He would have them, will not only fall, but will crush 
those who trust them. The faith can receive no real injury ex- 
cept from its defenders., Against its assailants, those who wish 
to be safe, God protects. If the faith shall be (God forbid!) 
destroyed in England, it will be not by open assailants, (such as 
the writers in the Westminster Review, &c.) but by those who 
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think that they defend it, while they have themselves lost it.”— 
P. xxv. 

In the last sentence he deals out a random hit at such 
writers as Dean Stanley, against whom he betrays a bitter 
aversion. But to whom will every reader apply the sentence, 
“The faith can receive no real injury except from its de- 
Senders ?” 

We cannot avoid noting, and visiting with the severest 
condemnation, akin to disgust, that caricature of Faith, thrust 
into our sight on every occasion, which, confounding worldly 
things with heavenly, the scientific and historic truth of 
which the intellect is the only lawful and adequate judge, 
with the religious and spiritual consciousness that appeals 
to the highest spiritual powers of the soul, simply blinds 
its possessor, makes him deny proved facts, and abdicate in 
Christ’s name (who we thought had made him free) the 
noblest exercise of the intellect ; as here: 

“In the possession of that truth [that God created the heavens 
and the earth] which God first taught the world through Moses, 
faith, yea, and God-enlightened reason too, is sure that there is 
some solution for the claims of Geology, be they what they may.” 
P. xxiv. 

The same thing appears in some passages already quoted, 
and in the following: 

“Tn examining for my class the first volume of Dr. Colenso, 
I could only be amazed that any mind could be shaken by such 
arguments. Faith, of course, could not.”—P. xii. 


The following words, more than any others, justify our 
expression, “a caricature of faith,” because if we were at 
liberty to remove them from their contact with historical 
problems, and understand them of the purely spiritual truth 
which the hard mind of the writer seems unable to feel, 
they would have a deep meaning: 

“Tt requires submission to our God and his grace, to believe.” 
P. 561. 

Dr. Pusey, therefore, practically addresses the critics in 
these terms: “Let us discuss the book of Daniel together ; 
I will try to convince you that your conclusions as to its 
age and character are erroneous. The conditions of the de- 
bate are these. However cogent your arguments may be, 
and however much they might influence a candid mind, my 
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mind is shut against them. But in you I require openness 
to conviction. My own want of candour I call Faith, and 
regard as a virtue; but if I find the same in you, I shall 
assume that ‘I have answered the objections’ (p. 560), and 
apply to you Gibbon’s expression about the ‘stubborn mind 
of an infidel’” (p. 561). Who would accept these terms ? 

When Dr. Pusey says, as he does so often as to prove 
that it is a point upon which he is especially confident, that 
the unbelief of the writers of the critical, sceptical or (as he 
very inappropriately calls it) Rationalistic school, is not the 
result but the cause of their line of argument, we can only 
answer that in our judgment this is simply untrue of most 
of them : 


“ Disbelief of Daniel had become an axiom in the unbelieving 
critical school. Only, they mistook the result of unbelief for the 
victory of criticism. They overlooked the historical fact that the 
disbelief had been antecedent to the criticism. Disbelief had been 
the parent, not the offspring, of their criticism; their starting- 
point, not the winning-post of their course.” —P. vi. 

“The criticism of rationalism is but a flimsy transparent veil, 
which hides from no eyes except its own, (if indeed it does hide 
it altogether from its own,) the real ground of its rebellion, its 
repugnance to receive a revelation to which it must submit, in 
order that it may see.”—P. 563. 


What caused the ultimate acceptance of Galileo's astro- 
nomy, and what in the present age causes the triumph of 
the geologists, but the conviction forced upon the non-astro- 
nomical and non-geological public, that those men of science 
had reasoned with perfect impartiality upon the evidence 
before them? So far from starting with ingrained repug- 
nance to belief, many, perhaps most, of them had had at the 
outset nothing to shake their Biblical belief, and had no 
conception of the wonderful results at which they were to 
arrive. And the same has been the history of modern Bibli- 
cal and other criticism. Most of the critics whose investi- 

- gations have stood the test of time, and lasted, in their main 
results, for more than a generation, have been men naturally 
of a somewhat conservative disposition, and certainly not 
such as to deserve Dr. Pusey’s rash and unsupported calumny. 
This was surely the case with Bishops Lowth and Thirlwall, 

Niebuhr, Otfried Miiller, De Wette, Arnold, Ewald and 

Liicke. 
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On this subject Dr. Pusey is so blind to every stand-point 
but his own, as not to see that he is guilty of the very same 
dogmatic preconception which he censures in the critics ; 
and thus his censures, which appear to us mere calumnies 
against most of those for whom he intends them, are dan- 
gerous only against himself. Thus he says: 


“In the notes, I have set myself to answer, more in detail than 
an oral lecture admitted, the criticisms, which have been raised 
as pleas for an unbelief which was antecedent to criticism. This 
I did, in order to meet the pseudo-criticism on its own grounds, 
for the sake of those who would see; well knowing that the 
grace of God alone could touch those who now wish not to see.” 
P. xii. 


Imagine this sentence to occur in a commentary on the 
other side; read belief for unbelief, and understand the 
pseudo-criticism as Dr. Pusey’s; and see whether it is not 
equally true that “the grace of God alone could touch those 
who now wish not to see” the conclusions of criticism, as 
Dr. Pusey confesses is the case with himself. 


*‘ But nothing is gained by a mere answer to objections, so long 
as the original prejudice, ‘ there cannot be supernatural prophecy,’ 
remains. Be the objections ever so completely removed, unbe- 
lief remains unshaken, because these objections are put forward 
to delude others, scarcely to blind itself; for they who believe not, 
know well that the ground of their unbelief rests on their con- 
ceptions of God and of His relation to Man, not on history. And 
therefore, while I have conscientiously read everything which has 
been written against the book of Daniel, and have met every 
argument in those writings, my own conviction is, that the point 
really at issue remains, when they are answered. For the real 
objection is, that God should reveal Himself to his creature man, 
in any other way than by the operation of man’s natural reason, 
or that He should tell man anything, ‘ beyond the grasp of eye 
or hand.’”—P. xiii 


Read this passage as follows : 

“But nothing is gained by a mere answer to defences 
(like Dr. Pusey’s) so long as the original prejudice, ‘there 
must be supernatural prophecy,’ remains. Be the defensive 
arguments ever so completely removed, belief remains un- 
shaken, because this defence is put forward to delude others, 
scarcely to blind itself; for they who believe know well 
that the ground of their belief rests on their conception of 
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God and of his relation to man, not on history. And there- 
fore, while I have conscientiously read everything which has 
been written for the authenticity of the book of Daniel, and 
have met every argument in those writings, my own convic- 
tion is, that the point really at issue remains when they are 
answered. For their real objection to our critical conclusion 
is, that they insist that God must here reveal himself to his 
creature man in some other way than by the operation of 
man’s natural reason, and that he tells man things beyond 
the grasp of eye or hand.” 

The moral character of this stubbornness of mind, which 
refuses to be convinced even on evidence, is of course the 
same on whichever side it appears; and Dr. Pusey is cer- 
tainly the very last man who can afford to cast this stone. 

But the critics are said not only to be deaf to arguments 
addressed to them from the other side, but to entertain an 
overweening sense of their own importance. They are 
always puffing their own work : 

“They [the writers of ‘ Essays and Reviews’] took it for granted 
that the ancient faith had been overthrown; and their Essays 
were mostly a long trumpet-note of victories, won (they assumed) 
without any cost to them, over the faith in Germany.” (P. iii.) 
“ A self-laudatory school has spoken much of the laudation, as 
they call it, of Daniel,” &c. (P. 22.) “What I have proposed to 
myself in this course of lectures is to meet a boastful criticism 
upon its own grounds, and to shew its failure, where it claims to 
be most triumphant.” (P. 393.) “I have answered the objec- 
tions. To convince, is the office not of man but of God.” —P. 560. 


Who is triumphant in the two last passages? The only 
evidence of boasting which is produced is the assertion of 
Bunsen, that the results of the critical treatment are “one 
of the greatest triumphs of modern criticism,” and that of 
“a well-known writer, now dead,” that “it is one of the 
highest triumphs and most saving facts of the more recent 
criticism, to have proved that the book of Daniel belongs to 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes.” Hard indeed, to charge the 
commendatory opinions expressed by friends upon the critics 
themselves, and then call the latter self-laudatory! They 
may also justly protest against an impertinence of language 
which is calculated to ‘do harm ; we mean the habit of speak- 

,ing of the critics who assign the book to a later age than 
pleases Dr. Pusey as writing “against the book.” This is 
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quite as bad as the vulgar, false and envenomed expressions 
which we have often heard lately, “Colenso v. Moses,” “the 
Seven against Christ.” A theologian and a University 
Professor ought to be above these cheap means of rousing 
ignorant prejudice ; whilst as a matter of fact he must know 
that the questions do not concern the persons of Daniel, 
Moses and Christ at all. 

Notwithstanding the amount of controversy which the 
book of Daniel has aroused, the questions involved are 
simple enough. The book is not difficult to understand ; 
the story is simple and interesting, and falls in with much 
that we know respecting the countries and the age in which 
it is set. The chief point in controversy is whether the 
book is a narrative by Daniel himself, written at the time 
of the events described, or a romance about him, written 
later, and speaking through the mouth of Daniel, in the 
language of prophecy, of events prior to the writer's age. 
Those who, like Dr. Pusey, have closed their minds against 
the latter alternative, and are determined to believe every- 
thing exactly as they find it in the book, are not likely to 
be convinced. For them we write not; but to those 
who will consider the question candidly we may present a 
summary of the book and the chief points at issue. We 
utterly disclaim, for ourselves and our readers, that prejudice 
against admitting any prophecies of future events, which 
Dr. Pusey finds it convenient to charge against all those 
who refuse the prophetic character to the visions of Daniel. 
It is obvious that investigation must precede faith ; other- 
wise we should be bound to believe the miracles of St. 
Francis and St. Carlo Borromeo, and even the authenticity of 
the Book of Mormon, equally with the visions of Daniel; and 
our minds would be at the mercy of every impostor. If Dr. 
Pusey imagines that the canonicity of the book imposes on 
him as a clergyman bound by the Articles of his Church, 
the duty of believing it, we can sincerely regret his servile 
position, so unworthy of a man who might be a scholarly 
investigator of the truth; but this renders it only the more 
incumbent on those who are bound by no such ties, to con- 
sider the question without fear or prejudice. 

The question is twofold: historical, and prophetic or 
apocalyptic. The former is concerned with the narrative : 
the events of Daniel’s life, and the various kings witlt whom 
N2 
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he is brought into contact. The latter has reference to the 
visions, interpretations of visions, and prophecies, which 
occur throughout the book. We shall here consider the 
historical question alone, and leave the apocalyptic to be 
treated on a future occasion. Although the book is so short 
that it may be easily and quickly read, it seems desirable 
to give a short summary of the story, in order to have it all 
before the eye at once, undisturbed by the long speeches 
and visions which break its continuity in the original. 

“In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of 
Judah,” we are told at the opening of the book, “came 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon to Jerusalem, and besieged 
it; and the Lord gave Jehoiakim king of Judah into his 
hand.” Upon this conquest, Nebuchadnezzar determined 
to carry back with him to Chaldea several young men, of 
high and even of royal birth, handsome and intelligent, who 
would not disgrace his own court, and might be trained in 
the Chaldean language and learning ; and previously to their 
admission at court they were to be kept in princely style 
as members of the royal household. Four of these are 
specially named, of whom Daniel is the first. Their lineage 
is not mentioned, although it appeared from a previous verse 
that high, if not royal, birth was an essential condition. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival at Babylon miracles began to 
appear. Daniel refused to “defile himself with the delicate 
viands of the king, or with the wine used for his drinking ;” 
and he, together with his companions, accepted only a 
meagre prison-diet, which in the natural course of things 
would have given them a starved appearance and precluded 
them from admission at court, where plumpness seems to 
have been as much valued as among the tribes of Central 
Africa made known to us by Captain Speke. But “at the 
end of ten days their appearance was good, and they were 
fatter in flesh than any of the youths who were eating the 
king's delicacies;” and so they were introduced at court, 
and the king was more than satisfied with them, for “on 
every subject requiring intelligent wisdom, which the king 
asked of them, he found them ten times above all the pro- 
fessors of enchantment that were in all his kingdom.” 
Thus ends the first act of Daniel's history, with a distinct 
acknowledgment by the king, that Daniel and his compa- 
nions were wiser and better than all his native counsellors. 
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The second act opens with the statement that king Nebu- 
chadnezzar had dreamt a dream which troubled and excited 
him, though the subject of it was irrecoverably lost on his 
waking. So excited was he, that he “commanded to call the 
Professors, and the Enchanters, and the Sorcerers, and the 
Chaldeans,” and required that they should tell the dream 
itself, and then give the interpretation ; in default of which 
they should actually “be cut in pieces.” On their remon- 
strance against such an extravagant demand, he actually 
“commanded to destroy all the wise men of Babylon.” In 
pursuance of this decree, accordingly, the executioners 
“sought Daniel and his fellows to be slain.” Not till now 
does Daniel appear on the scene ; although, if the king had, 
less than a year before (for this is still only the second year 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign), found Daniel and his compa- 
nions ten times better than all his magicians, it is astonish- 
ing that he should not have sent specially for him ; and all 
the more if he lived at court, as is clearly implied. But 
now Daniel entreats a respite of the sentence, and in the 
mean time obtains, through prayer to Jehovah, the desired 
revelation. He then receives, through Arioch, the captain 
of the king’s guard, admission to the royal presence, as 
a stranger, being described by Arioch simply as “a man of 
the captives of Judah.” On his appearance he is not even 
recognized by the king as a former acquaintance and mem- 
ber of his household ; but his narrative and interpretation 
of the dream proving satisfactory, and not uncomplimentary 
to the king, the latter went so far in the expression of his 
veneration as to fall upon his face and do obeisance to 
Daniel, and formally give that honour to Daniel’s God as 
the giver of the true interpretation, for which Daniel had 
stipulated in the event of his success. But more than this: 
he made Daniel “ruler over the whole province of Baby- 
lon,” and set him “in the gate of the king “—in other words, 
made him his Viceroy, Prime Minister and Religious Pri- 
mate; and also set his three companions as his highest 
executive functionaries over the affairs of the province of 
Babylon. 

The third act of the history is concerned only with Da- 
niel’s three companions. Nebuchadnezzar, having erected 
an enormous and magnificent idol, and required the presence 
of all his high officers,—Satraps, Governors, Prefects, and 
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also the Supreme Judges, Treasurers, Counsellors, Lawyers, 
and all the Magistrates of districts—to assist at its dedica- 
tion, and bow down in worship before it, is informed that 
the three Jews, who had been set over the affairs of the 
province of Babylon, distinctly refused the required pros- 
tration. On their persisting in this act of rebellion against 
despotic authority, they are sentenced to be cast into a 
fiery furnace. This furnace was made so hot that it actually 
burned to death the officers who executed the decree ; yet 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, although cast in bound 
and unable to move, were immediately seen by the king 
walking unbound and unharmed through the fire, accom- 
panied by a fourth, whose form was “like the Son of God.” 
The king is so astonished and terrified at this, that he not 
only rescues them from the fire, but acknowledges the power 
of their God to deliver his worshipers, forbids any insult to 
be offered to him (with the same threat which he had before 
used against the sorcerers who should fail to tell his dream), 
and makes the three Jews to prosper in the province of Baby- 
lon. What Daniel was about during this scene does not 
appear. Was he less faithful to his religion than his less cele- 
brated companions? Was his position so exalted as to raise 
him above danger from the informers who obtained the decree 
against his companions? And if so, was he not bound to use 
that influence, so far as it would go, to save them? On the 
supposition that this is true history, we cannot help asking 
these questions, and can hardly answer them to Daniel's 
credit. If we have here only a collection of stories of hero- 
ism, true or fabulous, then there is nothing mysterious in 
the omission of Daniel from this story. 

The fourth act of the history abruptly introduces Nebu- 
chadnezzar the king issuing a proclamation to “all peoples, 
nations and languages that dwell in all the earth,” shewing 
“the signs and wonders that the high God hath wrought ” 
towards him. He narrates another dream of his own, and 
the interpretation put upon it by Daniel, to the effect that 
“from men they will drive thee forth, so that thy dwelling 
will be with the beasts of the field; and grass like oxen 
will they make thee to taste; and seven years will pass 
over thee, until that thou knowest that the Most High is 
powerful over the kingdom of men, and gives it to whomso- 
ever he will.” This is then reported to have happened, one 
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year after the prophecy ; but at the end of the period he 
confessed the power of the Most High, and was restored to 
reason, and re-established in his kingdom. Here the story 
closes, as abruptly as it commenced, without telling us 
either by what power Nebuchadnezzar was expelled, or 
what became of the country during the king’s madness, or 
how his restoration was effected ; without even prosecuting 
his history to the end, or informing us of the position in 
which Daniel found himself during the interregnum and 
restoration. 

The fifth act of the history introduces another king, Bel- 
shazzar, of whom we have never heard before, and whose 
name occurs in no other book, whether in the Bible or 
elsewhere. Assuming his name to be known to the reader, 
the writer does not even, on the first mention of him, append 
any epithet to describe his relation to his predecessor ; but 
it afterwards appears that Nebuchadnezzar was his father. 
Belshazzar holds a magnificent feast with a thousand of his 
lords, and uses the sacred gold and silver vessels which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
During this feast a mysterious hand is seen writing charac- 
ters on the wall. Here again is repeated the very same 
story as we have had twice already; the demand for a 
reading and expounding of the letters ; the Chaldean magi- 
cians fail; Daniel is sent for (at the queen's suggestion ; 
but why did he not come with the others, if, as the queen 
says, Nebuchadnezzar had made him “master of the Pro- 
fessors, Enchanters, Chaldeans, and Astrologers;” and how 
could Belshazzar himself forget him and fail to send for him ?) 
Daniel reads the writing, which contains a warning that 
the kingdom of Babylon is to be given over to the Medes 
and the Persians; and, notwithstanding this unwelcome 
news, is again rewarded by being made the third ruler in 
the kingdom. Belshazzar is slain that very night, we are 
not told how ; but “Darius the Median took the kingdom.” 
This Darius organized the empire anew, dividing it among 
120 Satraps, over whom three Ministers of state were ap- 
pointed, Daniel being the first of these three. The other 
satraps and ministers made common cause against Daniel, 
and found him unassailable except through his religious 
scrupulosity. They therefore extorted from Darius a decree 
forbidding all religious petitions to any God whatsoever, 
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and allowing only petitions addressed to the king, as the 
fountain of all grace. Daniel is of course discovered at his 
prayers, informed against, and by the king reluctantly con- 
demned to be cast into a den of lions. The next morning 
the king finds him in the den, safe and sound through the 
miraculous aid of his God. His accusers, together with 
their wives and children, are then cast in to the lions and 
devoured ; and the king by edict formally establishes the 
worship of Daniel’s God throughout his dominions ; and 
the whole history of Daniel finishes with the words: “So 
this Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and in the reign 
of Cyrus the Persian.” The remaining chapters, vii—xii., 
are entirely occupied with visions seen by Daniel himself, 
and interpreted to him by a divine messenger, who is some- 
times mentioned by the name of Gabriel. 

The historical value of these narratives can only be esti- 
mated by an inquiry into their accordance with what we 
know from other independent and reliable historical authori- 
ties. If, where other independent authorities who profess to 
give us true history agree together, the book of Daniel gives 
different statements, the presumption must of course be in 
favour of the historians and against Daniel ; for the simple 
reason that to Daniel the history is not the main object, 
but only the framework in which his stories of religious 
faithfulness are set. The author himself, could he be resus- 
citated and put into our witness-box, would probably admit 
all this, and consider that historical errors in no way de- 
tracted from the value of his writings. If, therefore, we find 
the history full of errors, we do not thereby deprive the book 
of all value, nor even of such value as the author himself 
set upon it. But we do make it impossible to assign it to 
the authorship of Daniel himself. 

For historical investigation, however, we are placed in a 
very difficult position. The history of three nations is pri- 
marily concerned; that of Judah, from which Daniel sprung; 
of Babylonia, the country to which he was carried ; and of 
the Medes and Persians, the conquerors of Babylon. Of all 
these the history, in the period in question, is very obscure, 
and obtained in large, part from ancient foreign and hostile 
sources, or from very much later friendly ones. The older 
accounts are not to be proved with any certainty continuous ; 
so that by gratuitous assumptions of gaps here, and trans- 
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positions or mistakes there, any two may perhaps be brought 
into harmony. We cannot, therefore, pretend to absolute 
demonstration, but can only discover where the balance of 
probability lies, and see to it that we admit no gratuitous 
assumptions against the evident drift of the historians, or 
where the probability lies the other way, merely to save 
the credit of a book, which cares not for history at all. 

The very first verse contains a very serious historical 
difficulty. Here Nebuchadnezzar is said to have invaded 
Judea in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim. One 
such invasion by Nebuchadnezzar is mentioned in the His- 
tory (2 Kings xxiv. 1) as happening “in the days” of Jeho- 
iakim. But the Historian, who is generally careful to note 
all deportations of Jewish captives (see xvii. 6, 23, xviii. 11, 
xxiii. 34, xxiv. 13—15, xxv. 18—21), mentions none here, 
and intimates that by timely submission Jehoiakim averted 
the extremity of hostilities, and certainly did not suffer the 
loss of even “a part” of the sacred vessels of which Daniel 
speaks, since, according to him, they did not fall into the 
power of the conqueror till the eighth year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign, under his successor Jehoiachin. Besides, 
Jeremiah, the contemporary prophet, whose voluminous 
writings afford very full and life-like illustrations of the 
whole history of this period, speaks constantly of the depor- 
tations of Jews which took place under Jehoiachin (other- 
wise Jeconiah and Coniah) and Zedekiah, the two following 
kings, but never of any such under Jehoiakim; and in 
speaking of the latter’s reign distinctly treats them as future. 
And Jeremiah further shews us (xxv. 1) that the first year 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign was the fourth of Jehoiakim’s, 
and consequently that the book of Daniel makes a serious 
mistake (impossible to a contemporary of such wisdom as 
Daniel is said to have possessed) in calling Nebuchadnezzar 
king in the third of Jehoiakim. The fact may very probably 
be that stated by Berosus as quoted by Josephus, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was not king till the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
but took the field in the third year as Crown Prince for his 
father Nabopolasar, who was old and in declining health ; 
and that in this capacity he conducted the war against 
Egypt and fought the great battle of Carchemesh on the 
Euphrates, and then, receiving the news of his father’s 
death, returned to Babylon and was acknowledged king. 
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But if this be the true version of the story (of which we 
must not be too sure, knowing Berosus only through Josephus, 
who may have harmonized his statements as far as possible 
with the Jewish history), it does nothing to save the credit 
of the writer of Daniel, who distinctly makes Nebuchad- 
nezzar invade Judah as king of Babylon in the third year 
of Jehoiakim. And a consideration of the relations of the 
great powers in that age confirms us more than ever in the 
conviction that no such invasion of Judah at that time was 
possible. The Assyrian empire, which had its capital at 
Nineveh, had at the time of its greatest power embraced 
Babylonia, Susiana, Media, Hamath, Damascus, Samaria, 
and even Judah, but had suffered the loss of all these distant 
provinces ; of which Media and Babylonia at least had now 
become powerful independent kingdoms. But Egypt, which, 
ever since Tirhakah had advanced against Sennacherib, the 
great king of Assyria, had been striving to reduce the power 
of the great Asiatic empire and to extend her own in the 
direction of the Euphrates, was now the dominant power; and 
Pharaoh Necho, the present king, had conquered and killed 
Josiah king of Judah in the great battle of Megiddo, and 
set up his son Eliakim or Jehoiakim, with the title of king, 
but only as vassal to himself. Now Judah remained under 
this Egyptian influence until it was effectually broken by 
the unexpected victory obtained at Carchemesh, in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, by Nebuchadnezzar, prince or king of 
Babylon, over the Egyptians. This victory was the begin- 
ning of the predominance of the Babylonians. After this 
Nebuchadnezzar could improve his success by marching 
westwards and reducing the provinces hitherto tributary to 
Egypt; including Judah, as mentioned in 2 Kings xxiv. 1. 
This agrees exactly with the account given by Jeremiah 
(xlvi. 1, 2, 13), who gives the date of the battle of Carche- 
mesh, the fourth year of Jehoiakim. We see, therefore, that 
an invasion of Judah in the third year is simply impossible, 
as the power of Egypt was then supreme there, and that 
of Babylon had not yet been asserted. The book of Chro- 
nicles (2 Chr. xxxvi. 6, 7) is the only other authority for a 
capture of Jerusalem coupled with a plunder of the sacred 
vessels in the reign of Jehoiakim ; but this is only another 
witness against Daniel; for the event, if true, belongs to the 
eleventh and last year of Jehoiakim, since he was himself 
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carried to Babylon on this occasion, and yet is said to have 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. But a comparison of 
the Chronicler’s account with the Historian’s, for which we 
have not room here, will convince any candid reader of the 
utterly untrustworthy character of the former. On this 
cardinal subject Dr. Pusey says nothing worth noticing, 
and evades the difficulties in the loosest manner. 

If the writer of Daniel had had the prudence not to com- 
promise himself by the mention of the king’s name and the 
exact date of the invasion, his ignorance might not have 
been so easily detected. For no reader of the second book 
of Kings can doubt that he has confused Jehoiakim and 
his son Jehoiachin. The latter reigned only three months ; 
“and the subjects of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon went 
up against Jerusalem ; and the city entered upon a siege. 
And Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came against the 
city while his subjects were besieging it. And Jehoiakim 
king of Judah went out to the king of Babylon—himself, 
his mother, his men, his head-servants and his courtiers ; 
and the king of Babylon took him, in the eighth year of his 
reign. And he carried out thence all the treasures of the 
house of Jehovah and the treasures of the king’s palace ; 
and he mutilated all the golden articles which Solomon 
king of Israel had made in Jehovah’s temple, as Jehovah 
said; and he carried into captivity all Jerusalem, all the 
chief men and all the finest warriors,—10,000 captives.” The 
similarity of the names of the two kings may have occa- 
sioned the confusion, although to a Hebrew ear they would 
sound very different, and be recognized as derived from 
quite distinct roots. But the fact of Daniel assigning the 
event to the third year of Jehoiakim, even before the acces- 
sion of Nebuchadnezzar, whereas it really took place in the 
eighth year of the latter, shews the error to be more deeply 
seated, and proves an ignorance or a carelessness about the 
history impossible to a contemporary. 

The only event of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign which could 
be fairly used as a test of our writer's credibility is the 
insanity of the king, during which he eschewed human 
society, and lived with the beasts of the field “till his hairs 
were grown like eagles’ feathers and his nails like birds’ 
claws,’ but after which he recovered his reason and his 
kingdom. Dr. Pusey does not consider the trouble wasted 
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which is required to prove this insanity to be a form of 
madness well known to physicians—in which the sufferer 
is under the delusion that he is a wolf, dog, cat, or other 
beast ; and he even goes the length of gravely citing medical 
authority to shew that the nails if neglected would grow 
like birds’ claws. This of course has no bearing upon the 
question. The writer, whether contemporaneous or later, 
probably knew this fact as well as Dr. Pusey, and would in 
either case be likely to describe a known form of insanity, 
and the natural growth of the nails. But before we care to 
look into these details we must have satisfied ourselves 
whether there is any reason for believing in this insanity 
of Nebuchadnezzar at all. The form in which the writer 
couches his narrative, itself predisposes the reader to disbe- 
lief. It is so evidently a mere Moral Tale—like those, for 
example, of Miss Edgeworth—that, if it were not bound up 
_ with certain other stories that are believed to be true, it 
would have never occurred to us—nor to Dr. Pusey—to 
regard it in any other light. For blindness to the power 
of the Most High, the King of heaven, and for inordinate 
self-conceit, even the greatest on earth can be debased: “He 
hath put down potentates from their thrones, and exalted 
the humble ;’ “He that poureth contempt upon princes, 
and looseth the girdle of the strong” (Luke i. 52; Job xii. 
21). Why should this moral tale be taken as narrative of 
strict fact, any more than that of the rich man who pulled 
down his barns to build greater, or than that of the rich 
man and Lazarus; in which latter a great historical name 
(Abraham) is made free with, as here with Nebuchadnezzar ? 
And this vision and its fulfilment bear so striking a family 
likeness to the king’s preceding vision, that we feel the two 
must stand and fall together ; and as the vision in chap. ii. 
is avowedly only a vision, this cannot be meant to be taken 
gravely as literal fact. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
learn that there is absolutely no historical evidence for any 
insanity, or for any expulsion from and restoration to royal 
power, of Nebuchadnezzar. In the case of ordinary kings 
of little mark this negative evidence might be worth little 
against a positive statement, made even by a writer of small 
credit. But as to Nebuchadnezzar the case is widely dif- 
ferent. He was the first king that raised Babylon to be the 
leading empire of the East ; he drove the Egyptians within 
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their own boundaries, and conquered their tributaries in 
Palestine and Syria. He it was who put an end to the 
kingdom of Judah, and made the imagined perpetual tenure 
of royal power by the line of David a falsehood. In every- 
thing that befell him, therefore, the Jews were deeply inte- 
rested ; Jeremiah constantly speaks of him as the greatest 
living king, and consequently a prominent instrument in 
the hands of Jehovah for effecting His purposes and His 
judgments upon nations; and even calls him the servant 
of Jehovah. A seven years’ insanity of the king, and con- 
sequent interregnum, could not, therefore, but have been 
mentioned by Jeremiah, even if no anarchy had resulted 
thence ; and it is imposing too much upon our credulity to 
ask us to believe that such an interregnum would raise no 
revolutionary aspirations in the subjects, and no efforts at 
emancipation in the captives, of Babylon. The silence of 
Jeremiah and the Historian, therefore, is negative evidence 
of a kind which may fairly be called conclusive. The de- 
meanour of Josephus on this question is very amusing ; 
thoroughly ashamed of his countrymen’s silly stories, he 
feels himself humiliated at having to tell them in Greek to 
the polished heathen, and thus distinctly disavows all re- 
sponsibility, and by implication shews his own utter dis- 
belief : 

“Let no one blame me for thus reporting all these things 
in writing, as I find them in our ancient books; for at the 
very beginning of this history I secured myself against the 
blame of such as might miss something and find fault with 
me for the omission, by saying that I was only translating 
the Hebrew books into the Greek language, and promising 
to expound all those subjects, without adding to the facts 
anything of my own, or taking anything away from them.” 

How hardly put to it are the upholders of the truth of 
this story, is most clearly seen in the fact that they seize 
upon the expression, “ Nabuchodonosor .... fell sick and 
departed this life, when he had reigned forty-three years ; 
whereupon his son Evilmerodach obtained the kingdom,” 
which is used by the Chaldean historian Berosus quoted by 
Josephus,—as if the sickness there spoken of could be the 
insanity! If it be so, the veracity of Daniel's history is so 
impugned by its would-be defenders, that we need write no 
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more ; for the very point of the story is that Nebuchadnezzar 
recovers both his reason and his kingdom, by true poetical 
justice ; whereas Berosus speaks of a sickness of which he 
died. He had, moreover, used the very same words of the 
last illness and death of the father of Nebuchadnezzar, where 
no one could imagine insanity of this sort to be intended. 

We next come to the fall of Babylon. We hear no more 
of Nebuchadnezzar; and chapter v. abruptly introduces a 
new king, Belshazzar, reigning over Babylon. We are there- 
fore not bound at once to assume that he was the son and 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar; one or more short reigns 
might have intervened. It would, however, be curious, if 
not suspicious, that Daniel should speak so minutely of his 
various fortunes during the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar, Darius and Cyrus, and not even mention the names 
of the kings whose reigns occupied a place between the first 
and the second of this series; and those especially who 
maintain the integrity and unity of the book are surely 
bound to give some explanation of the fact. But on reading 
a few verses further, we find that Belshazzar is distinctly 
spoken of as the son of Nebuchadnezzar. When the mys- 
terious hand writes the words on the wall of the banquet- 
hall, and the Chaldean astrologers are unable to interpret 
them, the queen-mother comes in and says to the king: 

“There is a man in thy kingdom, in whom is the spirit 
of the holy Gods, and in whom, in thy father’s days, light, 
and understanding, and wisdom like the wisdom of the Gods, 
were found; so that the king Nebuchadnezzar thy father 
made him master of the Professors, Enchanters, Chaldeans 
and Astrologers ;—if Daniel be called now, he will shew the 
interpretation. Then, Daniel having been brought in before 
the king, the king accosted him and said: Art thou Daniel, 
of the captives of Judah that the king my father brought 
from Judah?” 

Here it appears to be said as distinctly as words can say 
anything, that Nebuchadnezzar was the father of Belshazzar. 
Yet Dr. Pusey denies this, and with the triumphant sneer 
of conscious superiority writes : 

“These men teach the old prophet that he ought to have said, 
‘Nebuchadnezzar, thy grandfather, ‘and thou, his grandson.’ 
Most accurate advice! Daniel would doubtless have followed it, 
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had he been speaking English. But what if, in Chaldee, it was 
impossible, without coining a new word? Neither in Hebrew 
nor in Chaldee is-there any word for ‘ grandfather,’ ‘grandson.’ 
‘Forefathers’ are called ‘fathers’ or ‘fathers’ fathers.’ But a 
single grandfather or forefather is never called ‘father’s father, 
but always ‘father’ only.”——P. 404. 

Now certainly any reader of either Testament, whether 
in the original languages or in English, may easily convince 
themselves that Father and Son are used of ancestors and 
descendants many generations apart ; every Israelite acknow- 
ledged himself a son of Abraham, and regarded Abraham as 
his father ; and the same usage prevailed in the subdivisions 
both of the Hebrew and of other Semitic nations: the Ben- 
jamites are sons of Benjamin, the Hittites sons of Heth, the 
Arabian Koreishites sons of Koreish. But the case is differ- 
ent when the relation, instead of being that of a descendant 
to a distant ancestor, is that of grandson to grandfather. 
The grandson does not call his grandfather, whom he may 
have known personally, his father. The examples cited by 
Dr. Pusey do not bear investigation. When Jacob speaks 
of his “father Abraham” (Gen. xxxi. 42), and when Laban 
is called “the son of Nahor” (Gen. xxix. 5), the two brother 
patriarchs Abraham and Nahor are treated as progenitors of 
their respective races, the Israelitish and the Mesopotamian, 
as they would be regarded by the later writer of the history ; 
and they are distinctly so treated in the words of Laban and 
Jacob: “The God of Abraham and the God of Nahor, and 
the God of their father [Terah], judge betwixt us” (Gen. xxxi. 
53). The expression used by David to Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 
ix. 7), “Saul thy father,” is rendered suspicious by the men- 
tion of “Jonathan thy father” in the very same verse ; and 
the Greek version, actually reads “Saul thy father’s father,” 
with the approval of Thenius, the best modern commentator 
on this book. On the case of Maachah (1 Kings xii. 2, 13) no 
argument can be sustained, since there were evidently two 
queens whose names have been confounded. And, finally, 
from the fact that Zechariah the prophet, who calls himself 

son of Berechiah the son of Iddo,” is called in the book 
of Ezra, “son of Iddo,” we cannot infer that Ezra means 
grandson, not knowing whether Ezra is aware of the exist- 
ence of that Berechiah at all. 
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But whether or not it was possible to say “father” for 
“grandfather” in correct Hebrew or Chaldee (which we dare 
not absolutely deny, though we find no example that bears 
sifting), it is quite certain that the writer of Daniel describes 
Nebuchadnezzar as the father of Belshazzar. The queen is 
distinguished from Belshazzar’s own wives and concubines ; 
these took part in the banquet, but she only came in on 
occasion of the panic. She bears herself as a woman of 
greater age and dignity, and is acknowledged by all com- 
mentators to be the mother of the king. To us it seems 
certain that she speaks of Nebuchadnezzar as her late hus- 
band ; and when she says of Daniel, “the king Nebuchad- 
nezzar thy father made him master of the astrologers,” &c., 
who can think that she only means “thy grandfather”? An 
appeal to filial affection and the sense of filial obligation 
may induce even a bad man to follow up his father’s policy ; 
but it is rather too much to expect a careless and drunken 
grandson to be greatly worked upon by a reference to the 
grandfather. Moreover Daniel himself says, “The Most 
High God gave the kingdom.... to Nebuchadnezzar thy 
Father,” and after alluding to the events of Nebuchadnezzar's 
life, immediately proceeds : “And thou his son, O Belshazzar, 
hast not humbled thy heart, notwithstanding that thou 
knewest all this ;’ from which we cannot believe that Daniel 
knew of any intermediate reigns. 

Now what is the history of the close of the Babylonian 
empire preceding its conquest by Cyrus, as known from 
other sources? There are two authorities which give a con- 
tinuous list of kings, and which appear to be independent 
of each other, and reliable. The first is Ptolemy, who gives 
a table, generally called the Canon of Ptolemy ; the second 
is the Chaldean historian Berosus, whose work, written in 
Greek, is lost ; but considerable fragments are preserved in 
the quotations of Josephus and elsewhere. To these may 
now be added the monumental cuneiform inscriptions ; these 
must for the present be received with caution; but when 
their readings are fully established they will claim the very 
highest place as contemporary and official registers. The 
royal names which concern us appear in these in the follow- 
ing forms ; the numbers after each name denote the number 
of years of the reign. 
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Ptolemy. Berosus. Monuments. 
1. Nabopolassar, 21 Nabolassar, 29 [ 
2. Nebuchadnezzar, 43 Nabuchodonosor, 43 Nabu-kuduri-utsur 
(son of 1) 


3. Illoarudam, 2 Evilmaraduch, 2 
(son of’ 2) 
4. Nerigassolassar, 4 Neriglissoor, 4 Nergal-shar-utsur, | 
(husband of sister of 3) Rubu-emga  f 
5. Laborosoarchod, } 
(son of 4) 
6. Nabonadius, 17 Nabonned, 17 Nabu-nahit 
(usurper) 
7. Bel-shar-ezar 
8. Cyrus Cyrus 


Other writers give evidence which satisfactorily confirms 
the above on many points of importance. Thus Herodotus 
speaks of a king Labynetus, who must be the first on our 
list ; and the last king of Babylon, conquered by Cyrus, is 
by him also called Labynetus, in which we easily recognize 
Nabonned. The Jewish historian mentions Evil-Merodach 
son of Nebuchadnezzar as king (2 Kings xxv. 27, and the 
identical passage, Jer. lil. 31) ; and a recent ingenious writer 
has identified the Nergal-shar-ezer, Rab-Mag, mentioned as 
one of the Babylonian grandees by Jeremiah, xxxix. 3, 13, 
with the fourth of our list ; Rab-Mag is his title, “ Head of 
the Magi ;’ and the occurrence of this (in the form Rubu- 
emga) on the monuments, seems to render the identification 
almost certain. After Evil-Merodach it is evident there was 
a change of dynasty ; Berosus says he governed in an illegal 
and impure manner, and that a plot was laid against him 
by Neriglissoor, who slew the king and succeeded to the 
crown. He calls this Neriglissoor the husband of Evil- 
Merodach’s sister. Even on this evidence alone we might 
plausibly conjecture him not to have been of royal birth, 
and to have married the princess in order to give a show of 
legality to his claim. But the identification of him with the 
person called by Jeremiah the Rab-Mag, and on the monu- 
ments Rubu-emga, fills up the story most satisfactorily, and 
proves this change of dynasty to have been a Magian con- 
spiracy, reminding us of the Magian Pseudo-Smerdis at a 
later date. In this instance the Magian was successful, and 
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transmitted the crown to his son. The fact that Laboroso- 
archod is not mentioned elsewhere, not even in the Canon 
of Ptolemy, need not induce us to doubt his existence ; for 
he probably is omitted by Ptolemy because his reign was 
only a fraction of a year, and did not affect the chronology. 
Another conspiracy was immediately formed, and the con- 
spirators “by common consent put the crown upon the head 
of Nabonned, a man of Babylon, and one who belonged to 
that insurrection.” 

The next stage in the Babylonian history is told with 
tolerable unanimity by all our authorities. Cyrus, the new 
king of Persia, after uniting the two distinct kingdoms of 
Media and Persia under his sway, advanced to the conquest 
of Babylon. Labynetus or Nabonned was the last native 
king of Babylon ; Cyrus overcame him and added that great 
city and its dependencies to his empire. Both the great 
Greek authorities, Herodotus and Xenophon, agree as to the 
manner of the conquest, describing it as effected by turning 
the course of the river which flowed through the city into 
a multitude of other channels, and then marching by night 
through the dry bed of the river, and entering the city, at 
a time when the inhabitants were indulging in the revelry 
attendant upon a religious festival, through the gates which 
opened upon the river and had therefore not been secured. 
But Xenophon’s story is treated as an historical romance, 
which it is not safe to believe where it differs from those of 
professed historians ; and Herodotus does not record the fate 
of the king, and therefore does not contradict, unless it be 
by silence, the statement of Berosus, that Nabonned with 
his army left the city and fortified himself in a place called 

3orsippus, where he surrendered to Cyrus, and was allowed 
to end his days in the province of Carmania. 

Daniel, on the other hand, calls the last king of Babylon 
Belshazzar ; says that he was slain in the very night on 
which he had held his great feast and seen the handwriting 
on the wall, and that Darius the Median, son of Ahasuerus, 
took the kingdom when about 62 years old ; and that Cyrus 
the Persian succeeded him. He tells us nothing, however, 
of the manner of the latter’s accession. 

Here, it will be observed, out of three names of kings, two 
(Belshazzar and Darius) are utterly different from those in 
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the histories. The questions that arise are these: With whom 
are Belshazzar and Darius to be identified? and, What is 
the real relation between Darius and Cyrus? or, Was Darius 
or Cyrus the real conqueror of Babylon ? 

We might simply refuse to consider these questions. We 
might say that the cases of historical inaccuracy already 
proved against the book of Daniel are so clear, that we are 
entitled here to reject its statements, and to say that, how- 
ever explained, they could not affect the history. It is also 
clear that the evidence upon the conquest of Babylon, borne 
by this book, is so meagre, that any attempt to find out 
what is there meant is hopeless, unless we have recourse to 
the now exploded system of harmonizing discordant narra- 
tives. And in truth this is nearly the position in which 
we must be content to leave the question. Still, the writer, 
whoever he was, though ignorant or careless, cannot have 
utterly falsified so notorious a story as that of the fall of 
Babylon. We must, therefore, bestow a little respectful 
attention upon him. 

Who, then, was Belshazzar, and who Darius? We need 
not start at the mere names, and say that they prove the 
ignorance of the writer. Kings, Popes, and other eminent 
personages, have a variety of names and titles; and the 
name by which a conqueror or great potentate is most known 
to after ages is often only an assumed title. Caius Octavius 
became Octavianus, and ultimately Augustus; Temujin be- 
came Jinghis Khan ; Jacob became Israel. It is therefore 
not, on the face of it, reprehensible to try to identify Bel- 
shazzar with Labynetus or Nabonned. But this identifica- 
tion is not rendered more likely by the details given by other 
writers. Herodotus, indeed, tells us nothing of Labynetus 
but his name ; and does not even say whether he was killed 
in the taking of the city. But Berosus attributes to him 
truly kingly virtues ; he had employed his reign in the for- 
tification of the city ; and when the enemy came he did not 
remain behind the shelter of his own walls, but led the 
forces which marched to attack Cyrus in the open field ; 
and when he could hold his fortified position at Borsippus 
no longer, he obtained from Cyrus an honourable retirement 
as governor of a province, where he died in peace. In 
Xenophon’s Cyropzedeia alone we find the king of Babylon 
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described in terms which strikingly agree with the Belshazzar 
of Daniel. Though the son of a good king, he was himself 
a man of the most violent and uncontrollable passions, and 
alienated his most powerful and most attached subjects by 
injuries that could never be forgiven; and he appears to 
have added licentiousness and intemperance of life to these 
faults. Two of his most powerful vassals, Gobryas and 
Gadatas, were driven into rebellion by their injuries, and 
lent to Cyrus their knowledge of the country and the lan- 
guage, as well as their military force, in his great expedition 
against Babylon. The story of Gobryas, told by himself 
with pathetic earnestness, is one of the most beautiful epi- 
sodes of Xenophon’s work, and will serve as an example: 


“ My lord,” he says to Cyrus, “I am by birth an Assyrian, and 
possess a strong fortress, with dominion over a large extent of 
country, furnishing as much as 1300 horse, with which force I 
used to attend the king of Assyria [i.e. Babylon or Chaldea}. 
The late king was an excellent man, and my particular friend ; 
but now that he has been killed in war with you, and his son, 
my greatest enemy, holds the sovereignty, I come to you as a 
suppliant, offering myself as your slave and ally, and entreating 
you to be my avenger ; and | will as far as possible adopt you as 
my son, being now destitute of male offspring. For 1 had, my 
lord, an only son, handsome and virtuous, and full of all the love 
and reverence that a son can feel for a happy father. The then 
king; father of the present king, invited him, saying that he 
would give his own daughter in marriage to him ; and I sent him, 
feeling very proud that I was to see my son husband of the 
Royal Princess. But the present king asked him to accompany 
him to the chase, and urged him to ride hard, thinking himself 
a far better horseman; so they hunted together as friends. A 
bear appeared, and they both gave chase, and the prince threw 
his lance and missed (would to God it had been otherwise!). So 
my son threw his (which he should not have done !), and brought 
down the bear. The prince was annoyed, but smothered his 
vexation this time. But on the appearance of a lion he missed 
again,—nothing very extraordinary, I fancy ; but my son was 
again successful, and brought down the lion, and said, ‘ Why, I 
have hit twice in succession, and brought down an animal each 
time!’ On this the guilty wretch could not restrain his envy, 
but seized a spear from one of the followers and thrust it into 
the breast of my dear, my only son, and took his life. And I, 
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his wretched father, took home a corpse instead of a bridegroom! 
I at my advanced age had to bury the best of sons, and the only 
one I should ever have, just when he was reaching the flower of 
his maturity. But the murderer acted as if he had killed an 
enemy, and never testified the least remorse, nor even sought to 
atone for his wicked act by bestowing any funeral honours on the 
dead. His father commiserated me, and shewed real compassion 
with my affliction. If he were living, I should never have come 
to you on the ground of that injury, for I received many proofs 
of his friendship, and gave him many of mine; but now that the 
crown has come to my son’s murderer, I never can be loyal to 
him ; and I am sure he will never regard me as his friend, know- 
ing howI feel towards him, and how I now live in contrast with my 
former splendour,—dragging on my old age in solitary grief.” 

Unfortunately this account hardly helps us in the iden- 
tification of Belshazzar, since Xenophon does not know the 
king’s name, and only calls him “the Assyrian.” But it 
confirms very strongly a discovery announced by the deci- 
pherers of the inscriptions, and the inference they found 
upon it. They profess to have found the name Belshazzar 
(in the form Bel-shar-ezar) as eldest son of Nabonned, ad- 
mitted by his father to a share in the government ; and they 
fill up the facts stated by the historians by the conjecture 
that he was left in command of the city when (according 
to Berosus) his father led the army into the field and forti- 
fied himself in Borsippus. Thus the truth of history is 
finally elicited by the comparison of these various historians, 
none of whom (except perhaps the inscriptions) know the 
whole story. But towards proving the writer of Daniel a 
contemporary and fully-informed witness, these investiga- 
tions do absolutely nothing ; for if Xenophon is mistaken 
as to the fate of Nabonned, the writer of Daniel is ignorant 
of his very existence, and consequently of the real parentage 
of Belshazzar. 

The next question is as to Darius and Cyrus. When 
Belshazzar was slain, “ Darius the Median received the 
kingdom, when 62 years old ;” he is afterwards called “son 
of Ahasuerus.” Who was he? The list of Median and Per- 
sian kings, as known chiefly from Greek sources, is as follows : 

Reigned Accession 
1. Deioces (son of Phraortes), king of Media, 53 years; 709 B.C. 
2. Phraortes (his son), = coe ae ie 
3. Cyaxares (his son), mi ee a ee a 
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Reigned Accession 
4. Astyages (his son), king of Media, 35 years; 594 B.C. 
[5. Cyaxares IT. (his son), a » I 
6. Cyrus (son of Cambyses, a 
Persian noble, and of 
Mandane, daughter of 
Astyages), king of Persia and Media, 29 ,, 559 ,, 


7. Cambyses (his son), “ i 145 62 
8. Pseudo-Smerdis, the Magian, usurper 
9. Darius (son of Hystaspes, a noble Persian) 521 , 


If the death of Belshazzar and accession of Darius the 
Median described in Dan. v. 30, 31, happened at the well- 
known taking of Babylon by Cyrus in 538 B.C., Darius the 
Mede (supposing him to have any pretensions to the royal 
dignity clearly assigned to him by the writer of Daniel) 
could be no other than either Astyages or Cyaxares II. 
According to Herodotus and most of the authorities, Asty- 
ages, the grandfather of Cyrus, was conquered by him in 
559 and kept in confinement till his death, while Cyrus 
assumed the style of King of Persia and Media. It is scarcely 
possible that in 538 he should still be living, and allowed 
not merely to co-operate with Cyrus in his conquests, but to 
assume royal power at Babylon, as the book of Daniel asserts 
of Darius the Mede. Moreover, the chronology on this 
supposition becomes hopeless ; for if his age was then only 
62, at his accession to the throne of Media in 594 he was 
only seven years old, which is very improbable ; and allow- 
ing his daughter to be born when he was only twenty, and 
her son Cyrus when she was twenty, we obtain 560 as the 
year of Cyrus’s birth ; whereas he added Media to his sway 
in 559. It hence becomes evident that Astyages must have 
been from twenty to thirty years older than his identification 
with Darius the Mede in 538 would render possible. The 
objection against the other supposition, that he was Cyax- 
ares, son of Astyages and uncle of Cyrus, is the well-founded 
doubt as to the existence of that king. The historians call 
Astyages the last king of Media, and say that Cyrus con- 
quered him in 559. Xenophon alone, in his Cyropzedeia, 
which has always been regarded as a mere historical ro- 
mance, makes Astyages to die peacefully, and Cyaxares to 
succeed him, and subsequently to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to Cyrus, with the kingdom of Media as her portion, 
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so that Cyrus appears not as conqueror, but as legitimate 
sovereign of Media. Against Xenophon the novelist we can 
call Xenophon the historian as witness; for in his Ana- 
basis he distinctly spei aks of the Persians “taking the domi- 
nion from the Medes.” We may therefore dismiss Cyaxares 
IL. from notice. 

The only course now left appears to be to consider whe- 
ther the taking of Babylon by Darius from Belshazzar was 
a different event from the celebrated conquest by Cyrus in 
538. Marcus Niebuhr contends for this. He calls attention 
to the revolution that seems to have takén place at Babylon 
on the murder of Evil-Merodach, when Neriglissoor, a man 
not of royal birth, was made king ; and conjectures that the 
wicked Evil-Merodach who was killed is Belshazzar, and 
that the internal revolution was fostered by the hostile 
Medes under Darius (i.e. Astyages), who took Babylon in 
559 and became its king for a year,* after which he 
was conquered by Cyrus, as related by Herodotus, and the 
Babylonians were left free again. The conquest of Babylon 
by Cy rus in 538 would, of course, remain unaffected by this 
hypothesis; the twenty-one years between Darius and Cyrus 
being simply passed over in silence. In this case we must 
either find room for the short reign (perhaps less than a 
year) of Darius between Evil-Merodach and Neriglissoor, 
or suppose the latter to be allowed by Darius to reign as 
his vassal, and after the defeat of Darius to have become 
an independent king. This hypothesis is recommended by 
the two following considerations. Darius is called the son 
of Ahasuerus (Achashverosh): now Astyages was son of 
Cyaxares. The name Ahasuerus is on the monuments 
Huwakhshatra ; and Cy-axares is probably Kai (or king) 
Axares, or [Huw]ak’ hshatra ; so that on this hypothesis the 
book of Daniel, though giving to Astyages an unknown 
name (Darius), gives his parentage correctly. And the 
assumption of this earlier conquest of Babylon would satis- 
factorily correct the anachronisms in the life of Astyages, 
which were shewn to be fatal to the other. But this result 
is attained at the expense of so much gratuitous conjecture, 
that we must reject it even more decidedly than the two 








* The book of Daniel, however, though it speaks of only one year of Darius’s 8 
reign, implies, in the expression, ‘‘In the first year of Darius,” a longer re ign, 
and is, therefore, a witness against rather than for M. Niebuhr’s hypothesis. 
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preceding hypotheses. For, 1, it assumes a capture of 
Babylon by the Medes of which we know not a word; 2, it 
identifies Belshazzar with Evil-Merodach, against the re- 
ported documentary evidence of the inscriptions, and the 
arguments we have used above ; 3, it accounts for a revolu- 
tion which is explained with great probability by Berosus 
from domestic causes, by the pressure of foreign foes. 

This hypothesis of M. Niebuhr’s, if adopted, would be only 
another witness against regarding the writer of Daniel as 
contemporary and well-informed. For, 1, he makes Daniel 
tell Belshazzar that his kingdom “is given to the Medes 
and Persians,” which is distinctly false if Astyages king of 
Media only was the conqueror; 2, he assumes that Darius 
the Mede had his residence at Babylon, which was certainly 
not true of Astyages; 3, he makes Darius pass decrees 
“according to the law of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not,” whereas the very wording of this sentence 
could not exist till after Cyrus's conquest of Media; and it 
could hardly have become a common proverb till those laws 
had long existed, and even become so antiquated as to pro- 
voke a smile; 4, he passes over the twenty-one years 
between Darius and Cyrus without a word, and in phrases 
like, “So this Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and 
in the reign of Cyrus the Persian,” implies that the latter 
immediately followed the former; 5, though speaking of 
the supposed taking of Babylon by Astyages, and including 
the reign of Cyrus within his survey, he does not even 
allude to the far greater conquest by Cyrus. 

The suggestion that Darius might be a viceroy of Cyrus 
not possessed of sovereign power, imputes to the writer of 
Daniel quite as great untruthfulness as summary rejection 
of his account would do, and has therefore absolutely nothing 
in its favour. According to the writer of Daniel, the reign 
of Darius precedes that of Cyrus, whereas this hypothesis 
makes them contemporary ; and Darius is always called 
king (vi. 4, &c.), and is distinctly described as not the ruler 
of a single province, but swaying an immense empire con- 
taining a multitude of provinces, and nations speaking a 
great variety of languages (vi. 1, 2, 25, 26). 

Our final judgment, therefore, is against all these hypo- 
theses respecting Darius the Mede: 1, he cannot be 
Astyages, and the conquest that of 538, because chronology 
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forbids ; 2, nor Cyaxares IL. because there is no sufficient 
evidence for, and there is abundant evidence against, the 
existence of such a king; 3, nor Astyages at the date of 559, 
from the utter absence of evidence for any Median conquest 
at that date. 

In other words, this Darius the Mede is simply a fabu- 
lous personage. It is not worth while to inquire minutely 
whence the writer can have taken the name. It is the result 
of such a confusion of historical personages as may easily 
be made in a later age, especially in reference to foreign 
potentates ; and which is most of all to be expected at a 
time when history was ransacked for moral stories rather 
than for its truth, We have seen our author confound 
Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin ; and if he could do so with the 
well-known kings of his own nation, how can we expect 
him to be more exact in reference to the Median and Per- 
sian kings? The mention of the division of the empire into 
Satrapies (vi. 1, 2), reminds us of the Persian Darius, son 
of Hystaspes, whose accession was in B.C. 521, who first 
perfected that system, said to have been commenced by 
Cyrus ; and possibly a confused remembrance of that Darius 
may account for the name of this Median namesake; whilst 
the nationality ascribed to him shews that the writer sup- 
posed him to be one of the separate kings of Media before 
the union. If Darius be fabulous, we are of course spared 
further inquiry into the length of his reign, the interval 
between his reign and that of Cyrus, and the relation in 
which the latter stood to him; and of Cyrus himself there 
is nothing to be said, since the author tells us nothing. 

This book, then, was written at an age so late, that the 
Medes and Persians were always coupled together as form- 
ing one nation ; that their laws had become a by-word on 
account of their stupid conservatism ; that the history of 
the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and of Babylon 
by Cyrus, had been forgotten, and could be alluded to with 
the gravest inaccuracies of detail. How late the composi- 
tion of the book must be placed, we cannot further deter- 
mine without an examination of the various visions related 
by our author, and especially the apocalyptic chapters with 
which the book closes. 
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IV.—THE POSITION OF ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


The Religious and Social Position of Catholics in England : 
an Address delivered to the Catholic Congress of Malines, 
August 21st, 1863. By H. E. Cardinal Wiseman. Dublin: 
Duffy. 1864. 

Essays on Religion and Literature, by various Writers. 
Edited by H. E. Manning, D.D. London: Longmans. 
1865. 

An Encyclical Letter of Pius IX. Pope : given at St. Peter’s 
in Rome, the 8th of December, 1864. 


A NEW political fact has more than once, during the last 
_ year or two, perplexed the minds of the Tadpoles and Tapers, 
who know beforehand how every member of the House 
of Commons will vote in a great party division, and love 
to predict the result of a general election. The Roman 
Catholic interest—notwithstanding associations formed by 
the struggles of more generations than one, and obligations 
incurred in the great victory of 1829—is being surely trans- 
ferred from the Liberal side to that of their rivals. Nor is 
this merely a fresh phase of the everlasting Irish difficulty. 
The Catholic element in the House of Commons is indeed 
almost exclusively Irish: no Catholic member represents a 
Scotch constituency ; in England, Arundel alone sends a son 
of the great Catholic house, at whose castle-gates the tiny 
borough lies. But in many English towns and counties, 
Catholic electors have turned, or have attempted to turn, 
the scale in favour of Conservative candidates. The proxi- 
mate cause of the change is, of course, the sympathy accorded 
by all English Liberals to the cause of Italian liberty and 
unity, combined with the belief that Lord Derby would not 
unwillingly see the Austrians back again in Milan, the 
Bourbons once more on the neck of Naples, and by con- 
sequence the Pope serenely safe on the hills of the Eternal 
City from any possible wave of revolution. But this is 
hardly the whole. Catholic electors seem of late curiously 
willing to condone Tory crimes, curiously unwilling to 
overlook Whig errors; they will accept a candidate who 
has voted against Maynooth every year for the last twenty, 
if only they think him sound on the Italian question ; they 
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will reject another if tainted, however faintly, with Garibal- 
dian sympathy, though whenever Catholic claims have been 
raised he has gone into the same lobby with Sir George 
Bowyer. Are we to conclude that, in their new and absorb- 
ing anxiety for the temporal power of the Pope, Catholics 
are transiently forsaking their rightful political connections ; 
or, on the other hand, that having now conquered a full 
social and political equality with Protestants, they are de- 
serting the allies by whose help the battle has been won, 
and permanently entrenching themselves in the position 
which is naturally their own? 

There is very little instruction upon this matter to be 
derived from the past history of Roman Catholicism in 
England. Ever since the Reformation, the position of the 
Catholic minority has always been anomalous. Under 
Elizabeth, the dangers from which Protestantism had so 
lately escaped, the dangers to which, in case of the acces- 
sion of Mary Stuart, it might again be exposed, narrowed 
all the possibilities of political action open to the Catholic 
gentleman to avowed or secret treason. When Charles L, 
the husband of a Catholic princess and himself not disin- 
clined to the ancient faith, raised his standard at Notting- 
ham against the Puritans, personal predilection and religious 
animosity concurred with political choice in rallying the 
Catholics to the Cavaliers. Under Cromwell’s stern rule, 
the only alternative offered to them was that of entire absti- 
nence from politics or open-eyed rebellion against the Go- 
vernment. Then, under Charles IL, Catholics and Dissenters 
alike depended for whatever privileges they furtively enjoyed 
upon the personal favour of a King, who, sooner than rouse 
a dangerous opposition, would abandon any friend, and pro- 
fessed no principle which he would not sell for a subsidy. 
But when the secret sympathies of Charles were exchanged 
for the avowed favour of James, the position of affairs be- 
came (as, indeed, we believe it to have been during the first 
half of the present century) both perplexing and deceptive. 
Whether or not the Catholics, or the King for them, desired 
supremacy, the first thing to be secured was equality ; and 
the lesser advantage could be secured only by the conceal- 
ment or denial of any desire for the greater. So the Catholic 
monarch, offering to all his subjects—Catholic, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, Quaker—a religious 
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liberty which the Established Church refused both to the 
communities which had dissented from herself and the com- 
munity from which she had dissented, exhibited to the 
world the spectacle, with which we are unhappily familiar, 
of the ancient Church contending for liberality, of the Church 
of the Reformation advocating repression. Fortunately for 
the liberties of England, the Nonconformists saw the snare, 
and, magnanimously throwing in their lot with the Church- 
men who had passed the Act of Uniformity, were rewarded 
for their patriotic self-denial by a hundred and fifty years’ 
added exclusion from full civil rights. But from this time 
almost to our own, the Catholics, with the exception of a 
transient flash of the old Cavalier spirit in 1715, and again 
in 1745, sank into enforced quiescence. The continued exclu- 
sion from the great national seats of learning told unfavour- 
ably upon the nobility and gentry who were their natural 
leaders. English and Irish Catholics rose to great distinc- 
tion in the military and diplomatic service of France, Spain, 
Austria ; but the Catholic country gentleman of Lancashire 
or Staffordshire was necessarily a more bucolic and venatory 
being even than his Protestant neighbour, inasmuch as he 
had never mixed with his equals at Eton or Oxford, and 
could aspire neither to the honour of a seat in Parliament 
nor even the paler glories of Quarter Sessions. But during 
the whole of this time he was learning to think and feel 
with the Whigs. They alone professed any desire to extend 
to him the privileges of a citizen. They alone engaged the 
sympathies of the Dissenters, who laboured under similar 
though less oppressive disabilities. And when at last, in 
1829, the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts gave 
liberty to both, it seemed as if the Liberal party might as 
safely count upon Catholic as it still counts upon Noncon- 
formist support. 

The progress of events since 1829, is traced with great 
clearness by Cardinal Wiseman, in the speech which, in 
August, 1863, he delivered to the Congress at Malines. We 
shall not take the trouble to analyze his statistics, because, 
while artfully arrayed to produce a great impression upon 
the mind of the careless reader, they omit all mention of 
the single fact which it is important to know. They describe 
an enormous increase of priests, places of worship, religious 
houses, but they make no attempt to estimate the number 
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or to analyze the constituents of the Catholic community 
either in 1829 or in 1863. They enumerate an imposing 
array of engines of conversion, but carefully abstain from 
stating the number of converts. Those who note the im- 
mense lee-way which the Catholic Church had to fetch up, 
the exertions necessary to reclaim and minister to those 
who, both by birth and habit, were her own, the legitimate 
sphere of labour open to her in the Irish and foreign popu- 
lation of our great cities, and the absolute nullity of her 
influence upon the average Protestant mind of the country, 
will not be made uneasy by any such carefully guarded 
statements as these of Cardinal Wiseman. But he makes 
another class of statements which are far more significant. 
He recalls the gradual development of his Church’s orga- 
nization ; how in 1840 Gregory XVI. doubled the number 
of Vicars Apostolic in England ; how in 1850 Pius IX. 
introduced a regular Episcopal hierarchy. Then he goes on 
to enumerate the efforts which have been made to educate 
the lowest class of poor Catholic children, and to state that, 
for such purposes, the Church during the last fifteen years 
has received (in the shape of grants from the Committee of 
Council) £268,062 from the general taxation of the country. 
He records that these schools are visited by Inspectors who, 
though they must be Catholics, are nevertheless salaried by 
Government. He recounts the circumstances which attended 
the foundation of Catholic reformatories and schools of in- 
dustry, recognized and approved by the Home Secretary ; 
the nomination of Catholic chaplains to the army, eighty- 
one of whom are now receiving from Government annual 
salaries, amounting to £5921 ; a similar provision for the 
religious instruction of Catholic sailors ; the permissive Act, 
now being brought into operation, for the election at quarter 
sessions of Catholic gaol chaplains; and an agitation, not 
yet brought to a successful conclusion, for a like concession 
in the case of workhouses. All these things, he tells us, the 
Catholics have won in fair fight: these rights are the spoil 
of their own bow and their own spear. They have confidence 
in the justice of God ; they have also “an unbounded confi- 
dence in the ultimate justice of their fellow-countrymen.” 
They pursue their ends by constitutional measures ; they 
ask not for favour, but for right: “justice, as due to their 
fellow-citizens, is all they demand.” But still the Catholic 
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members of the House of Commons are an insignificant frac- 
tion of the whole; a great party in the State persistently 
opposes all their demands, however abstractly just they may 
be; and without the disinterested aid of another party, 
greater and stronger still, this series of successes could not 
have been attained. But it is a significant fact, that when 
Cardinal Wiseman proceeds “to discharge a debt which 
weighs upon his heart,” it is not to the liberal statesmen of 
England, who have braved so much obloquy to secure to 
his Church rights which she denies to every other, but— 
Heaven save the mark !—to the Belgian Bishops : 

“T return thanks, in the name of all the Bishops of our Hier- 
archy, to my Lords the Prelates of the Belgian Episcopate, for the 
inestimable services which they have rendered us, and which 
have contributed so largely to the progress of which I have been 
speaking.”* 

Yet even such a palpable omission as this is courtesy 
itself, compared with the terms in which Mr. Oakeley, not 
having yet forgotten all his Anglican superciliousness, ac- 
knowledges the aid of Nonconformist friends of religious 
liberty : 

“Here are we in this country, the treasurers and guardians 
of the Eternal Truth, the inheritors of the original religion, the 
members of that Church whose ancestry alone is royal, whose 
pedigree alone untarnished, and whose relations with the world 
she has to conquer are alone unfettered by the boundaries of 
human empire, and independent of the fluctuations of human 
caprice—here are we, I say, through the effects of that misery 
which is proverbially the parent of unnatural coalitions, compelled 
to cast in our lot with those separatists of yesterday, even in their 
largest comprehension and minutest intersection; with the re- 
jected of the rejected, the offshoots of the dissevered branch ; 
with the fautors, however unconscious, of heresy doubly distilled, 
and the victims of schism twice divided ; and compelled to think 
it gain, if we can get anywise into port by the aid of a towage so 
rude, or under a convoy so shabby. Certainly it is an abject 
position for the Queen of the Nations and the Bride of the 
Lamb!” t 

The foregoing is not the only passage in the curious and 
suggestive “Essays on Religion and Literature,” of which 





* Address at Malines, p. 43. 
+ Essays, &c., ‘‘The Position of a Catholic Minority in a Non-Catholic 
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Dr. Manning is the editor, in which it is frankly admitted 
that the position of Catholics in England has hitherto been 
anomalous. 


“Catholics” —we again quote Mr. Oakeley—“ even the most 
valiant and ingenuous, must there (i.e. in the arena of politics) be 
prepared to act a part and sustain a character in that dignified 
drama, in which there is no duplicity but such as is common to 
all, and no deception, because deception, like injury, pre-supposes 
as a general rule an unwilling subject. We are all, in fact, thrown, 
against our inclination, upon a discipline of economy or manage- 
ment; we must adapt our sentiments, so far as it may be safely 
and rightly done, to the popular standard of acceptance, adjust 
our claims to the measure of probable recognition, and shape our 
language by the rule of the public intelligence. This, then, is 
our position.” * 


It would hardly be possible, we think, to describe more 
accurately the political action of the Catholic Church. No 
human organization was ever of so marvellous a pliancy 
and suppleness : it deliberately resolves to be “all things to 
all men ;” it bends, like the reed, to every blast, that it may be 
the better prepared to meet the next. In England, the least 
tolerant of churches fights under the banner of toleration, 
and from Protestants claims an equality of privilege, which it 
never fails to deny to Protestants, when it can. In America, 
it builds itself up on the voluntary principle, a sect among 
sects. In Prussia, it makes a concordat with a Protestant 
state: in Belgium, it engages in a too successful parlia- 
mentary struggle: in France, it plays upon an Emperor's 
dread of assassination and an Empress’s fear of hell. All 
these are only varying manifestations of one changeful policy: 
to learn her preferences, to ascertain the ends for which that 
policy is pursued, we must look to countries where the 
Church is supreme in her own seats—to Rome, where the 
worship of Protestants is tolerated, for the sake of their 
lucrative presence, without the walls—to Spain, where they 
are not allowed to worship at all. To shew that the Catho- 
lic Church is, in its essence and by its history, committed 
to what may be very gently called the Conservative side of 
the perpetual struggle of politics, is surely to prove a self- 
evident proposition. Whatever may appear to be, for a time, 
its line of action, whatever alliances it may temporarily con- 
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clude, here it must be found at last. Self-government in 
the State is too nearly akin to self-government in the Church, 
to be in favour at Rome. Political exigency, like misery, 
makes men acquainted with strange companions, as when 
Innocent XL’s good wishes accompanied William of Orange 
in his expedition against the last Catholic king of England. 
But with due allowance for such exigencies, the Catholic 
Church will always be found to take the side of the kings 
against the peoples. 

Catholicism itself, however, is not animated by an abso- 
lute uniformity of spirit. Within the Church a Conservative 
and a Liberal party (if, indeed, we may use terms which, as 
thus applied, are far more indicative than descriptive) have 
existed from a period long anterior to the Reformation. For 
after the great schism had divided the Eastern from the 
Western Church, the mind of Europe, at least where civili- 
zation was least imperfect, conceived of the Latin commu- 
nion, with the Bishop of Rome at its head, as the single 
legitimate successor of the church founded by the apostles. 
But this idea was not quite the same, looked at from the 
centre and from the circumference. The Popes, with their 
attendant court of Cardinals, naturally endeavoured to con- 
centrate all spiritual power in themselves; to cement the 
churches of Britain, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, into one 
great spiritual republic, for which they should themselves 
prescribe laws and policy, and to assert their own indepen- 
dence of the collective opinion of the Church, speaking by the 
voice of a General Council. On the other hand, grew up as 
naturally the idea of national churches: even churchmen had 
patriotic rights to defend against a foreign potentate; while 
conflicts arose perpetually between the Pope, as the ecclesias- 
tical superior of Bishops and Abbots, and the King, to whom 
they owed feudal homage for their temporalities. The 
national churches were themselves indivisible parts of the 
one great communion; and, on the one hand, were unwilling 
to have their individual peculiarities obliterated, their special 
rights denied ; on the other, maintained the supremacy of 
the Church as a whole over any single Bishop, however 
high, in place and power: hence the type of Catholicism 
known as Cismontane, or non-Italian. The Roman court 
desired that all power exercised throughout the Catholic 
world should centre in itself, and in a barbarous and corrupt 
age spared no pains, scrupled no means, to effect its object: 
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hence the Ultramontane form of Catholicism. That these 
tendencies have been long at work, and therefore that the 
boasted uniformity of Catholic practice and policy is less 
real than apparent, very few instances will suffice to shew. 
Even now the visitor to Milan may notice that in that most 
impressive of Catholic churches attention is not distracted 
from the high altar by the multitude of smaller shrines usually 
crowded between every pillar; and, if he be skilled in 
ritualistic lore, will discern that he is listening to another 
than the common Roman liturgy. Such are remnants of 
independence which from the time of Ambrose, Milan’s 
greatest Archbishop, have, even in Lombardy, defied the 
centralizing power of Rome. An instance of the same ten- 
dency, though belonging to a later age and a different region 
of life, may be furnished by our English Statutes of Provisors 
and of Preemunire, passed by a generation which yet prose- 
cuted Wiclif and burned Lollards. And, to come down to 
post-Reformation times, the long struggle of the Regale, 
carried on with the Holy See by Louis XIV., that eldest son 
of the Church, who destroyed Port Royal and revoked the 
Edict of Nantes—a struggle which involved the assertion 
of the famous liberties of the Gallican Church—is a third 
conspicuous example. 

During the three hundred years which have elapsed since 
the Reformation, various yet concurrent causes have tended 
to strengthen the Ultramontane party in the Church. The 
chief of these has been the Reformation itself. It is a well- 
known fact, that the first result of the defection of Germany, 
Switzerland, England, Scotland, Holland and half of France 
from Rome, was a revival of the Papacy ; a series of able 
and resolute Pontiffs ascended the Papal chair; an un- 
wonted vigour animated the councils of the Holy See; and 
in the Order of Jesus a fresh power was called into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the religious world, disturbed 
by Protestantism. If the Catholic Church was to come 
victorious out of the struggle, it was essentially necessary 
that its policy should be devised by one brain, its force 
wielded by one hand; and a sense of the common danger 
in part laid to rest the jealousies of national churches. An 
effect in the same direction was produced by the disuse of 
General Councils. For the last Council which laid claim 
to an cecumenical character was that of Trent, convoked to 
VOL. IL. 4 
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pass an authoritative condemnation of the errors of Luther, 
and not even the most anti-papal Catholics breathe a wish 
for the assembly of another. \ et in the absence of Councils 
and the continued need of Catholic organization, arising 
from the hostile presence of Protestantism, the power of the 
Pope becomes every day more unquestionably supreme. 
The material civilization of Europe has, in a certain sense, 
worked to the advantage of Ultramontane theories; its 
kingdoms have been practically drawn together into one 
grand federation ; intercommunication is easy, rapid, safe ; 
and the Bishop of Rome can now more readily direct the 
affairs of the Catholic world, than once the Archbishop of 
Canterbury those of his half-barbarous province. The French 
revolution has, like the Reformation, effected the concen- 
tration of the forces opposed to it: in Austria, in France, 
in Spain, in Italy, reform encounters foes, reaction friends, 
in the clerical class ; while the worldly diplomacy, no less 
than the spiritual influence of Rome, has steadily worked 
in one direction. In England especially many causes have 
combined to give the Catholicism of the 19th a far more 
Ultramontane form than that of the 15th century. Here, till 
within the last thirty years, there has been no possibility of 
a National Catholic Church. Many of the Catholic eccle- 
siastics who labour here are of foreign birth or education ; 
while all, owing to the determination of our Government to 
hold no direct diplomatic intercourse with Rome, are entirely 
dependent upon the Holy See. It is quite true that some 
of the old Catholic families, still imbued with the traditions 
of the last century, range themselves on the opposite side ; 
but the zeal of the younger generation, powerfully stimu- 
lated by the success of their Church, still more the fresh 
ardour of converts from Anglicanism, leads them to sym- 
pathy with the Ultramontane party. The tone of the 
“Essays,” which Dr. Manning edits, and over which Cardinal 
Wiseman throws the shield of his protection, is more Roman 
than Rome itself. 

Sut notwithstanding this gradual prevalence of Ultra- 
montane views in the Church, the Liberal party still lives. 
Yet its lines have, fallen into anything but pleasant places. 
It has to maintain the thesis that a true allegiance to the 
Church is not incompatible with human freedom and pro- 
gress ; that science may pursue her magnificent career of 
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discovery undisturbed by the fear of clerical anathema, and 
social problems be solved in simple accordance with ever- 
lasting principles of truth and right. And all this is to be 
done with due submission to an aged Italian Priest who can 
silence when he cannot refute, and has unlimited liberty to 
condemn those who have no opportunity of defence or 
appeal! Only one result can follow from such a conflict of 
ideas. Dr. Dollinger,; heading the liberal Catholic theologians 
of Germany, convokes a scientific and literary congress at 
Munich. The Pope condemns the congress. Sir J. D. Acton 
in England edits the Home and Foreign Review, as the 
organ of the same opinions. The Pope silences the Review. 
But these were only preliminaries of a more decisive blow. 
In his now notorious Encyclical of the 8th of December, 
1864, Pius IX. declares war against modern society and 
science. Every principle of government and social organi- 
zation which Englishmen at least are resolved to regard as 
the ripest and most precious birth of time, is here declared 
to be anathema. As if to provide against all possible mis- 
conception, the 80th and last damnable error of the porten- 
tous catalogue appended to the Letter is, that “the Roman 
Pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself to, and agree 
with, progress, liberalism and modern civilization.” So 
monstrous is this document, that even Catholic Spain hesi- 
tates to receive it; while the French Emperor has forbidden 
the Bishops to read it from their pulpits. But though 
Catholic states protest, the Catholic Church accepts it. The 
most that so-called liberal theologians have hitherto ven- 
tured to do, is to attempt to shew that the Encyclic is not 
as bad as at first sight it seems to be. But no Luther arises 
to burn the bull. The Catholic Church is at last decisively 
and openly at war with science, toleration, self-government ; 
and whoever is with her is against these. 

We will not waste the reader’s time either in character- 
izing the Encyclic with greater minuteness, or with argu- 
ments directed against the position which it takes up: it is 
fair to assume that they understand the one, and do not 
need to be convinced by the other. But bearing in mind 
the coincidence, in point of time, of this Letter with the 
complete conquest of religious equality by English Catholics, 
and noting also how completely Ultramontane in tone is 
the manifesto issued in the volume of Essays which we have 
P2 
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placed at the head of this article, it is not inopportune to 
ask, what is to be the political future of Roman Catholicism 
in England? In attempting to answer this question, we 
have no desire to utter predictions as to the duration of the 
alliance which is now being formed between the Conserva- 
tive and the Catholic party. Catholic ecclesiastics are shifty 
politicians, and their support of any party in the State is of 
the kind which hides future weakness in present strength. 
But should the Liberals be condemned to see themselves 
ousted from office by a coalition between their enemies and 
the very men who, but for them, would have had no political 
influence to exercise, they may console themselves with the 
reflection, that the price exacted for Catholic support will be 
precisely such as an ostentatiously Protestant party will find 
it unspeakably irksome, if not in the end impossible, to pay. 

The real difficulty which, apart from mere bitterness of 
theological prejudice, has always underlain the question of 
the relations between Protestant and Catholic in England,— 
which came up for decision at the time of the disputed suc- 
cession in the reign of Elizabeth, when James undermined 
his throne by the claim of a prerogative of dispensation, and 
once more in the struggles which preceded the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts,—is this: Is it possible for a 
sincere Catholic to be a loyal citizen of a Protestant country ? 
Nor is this a mere question of personal loyalty to a monarch, 
or of an honest preference for constitutional government. 
The difficulty arising from a divided allegiance practically 
disappeared long ago; and if at Catholic dinners the Pope 
is toasted before the Queen, the utmost possible harm that 
has been done is the commission of an offence against good 
taste. No one believes that the most fanatical admirer of 
Pius IX. wishes ill to the benign sway of Queen Victoria, 
or cherishes any desire to replace Lord Palmerston and 
the House of Commons by Cardinal Antonelli and his 
attendant Monsignori. The question to be answered goes 
far deeper than this: it regards not forms of government, 
but the results which forms of government are designed to 
produce. Is not the Protestant, in many important respects, 
different from the Catholic ideal of society? We compare 
the two religions in regard to their efficacy in promoting 
certain social ends; but in so doing, do we not too hastily 
assume that the social ends which they respectively aim to 
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promote are the same? And if this is so, must not a true 
Catholic in a Protestant country be more or less of an alien, 
a traitor within the gates,—for a time, indeed, claiming the 
protection and availing himself of the privileges of the 
existing order of things, but always watching his opportu- 
nity to change that order into something quite different ? 
So that if full toleration of Roman Catholics, and their ad- 
mission to a complete religious equality with Protestants, 
remains the duty of every Protestant State which is faithful 
to its own essential principles, it is useless to expect that 
the religious and social life of the Catholic minority will 
ever flow in one mingled current with that of their Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens. 

The misfortune of this subject is, that hitherto it has been 
argued, not on political, but on religious grounds. This 
man believes in the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
and prays to her as the Mother of God—therefore he is not 
fit to vote for Members of Parliament; that attends divine 
service in an unknown tongue, and bows in reverent awe 
when the priest lifts up for worship the present Deity—for 
God’s sake don’t give him a commission in the army or 
suffer him to command a frigate! The process of so-called 
reasoning is really no reasoning at all; the grounds alleged 
would not justify a partial, and yet have been made to cover 
a total, deprivation of political privilege. Men, especially 
statesmen, who had a little wider vision than the average 
Evangelical Protestant, in time grew tired of this nonsense ; 
they felt that if difference from a central standard of belief 
ought justly to debar a man from civic rights, Protestant 
creeds were sufficiently various; and that there was no 
magical virtue in the word Protestant to unite Churchman, 
Baptist, Quaker, Unitarian, Methodist, in a mystic fellow- 
ship of political capacity from which the Catholic was 
necessarily shut out. Nor would any but an English or 
Scotch Protestant, full of an insular prejudice, deny that 
the Roman Catholic Church has rendered great services to 
mankind, and that a pious and learned man may join her 
communion without rendering himself justly liable to the 
charge of childish credulity. It may still be maintained, 
with more than a show of argument, that in the case of the 
rural populations of Southern Europe, her faith and worship 
are the first and necessary stage in their progress to a higher 
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form of religion. It cannot be questioned that the grandeur 
of her claims and the rigour of her discipline marvellously 
call out in her servants all those virtues which spring from 
unhesitating obedience to a higher than any personal will 
Every form of Christianity has its peculiar product of human 
character ; and that which we call saintliness grows more 
abundantly and ripens a sweeter fruit in Catholic than 
in Protestant fields. But all this, except in so far as it is 
necessary and right to protest against the absurd English 
under-estimate of Catholicism as a form of religious impulse, 
is beside the mark. Whether Catholicism be, on the whole, 
a truer and more efficacious form of religious belief than 
any kind of Protestantism, is a question for theologians 
alone. It is quite another question—and the only one which 
concerns the politician—whether there be anything in Ca- 
tholic theories of the relation of the Church to the State, 
or of the Church to Society, which introduces a special 
difficulty into the position of the Catholic citizen in a Pro- 
testant commonwealth. 

It has been too hastily assumed, we think, during the last 
thirty years, that these special difficulties do not exist. We 
will briefly indicate one or two points at which they are 
likely to arise. 

In the first place, the position assigned to the Catholic 
Church by the law of the land, is entirely different from 
that which she claims for herself. The State offers tolera- 
tion ; the Church demands supremacy. In the eye of the 
law, Catholics are merely a very large and powerful body 
of Dissenters from the Established Church. The privileges 
accorded to them, above other Dissenters, are justified, we 
presume, on the ground that the prevalence of Catholicism 
in Ireland, as well as its existence in England, introduces 
a large Catholic element into that class of the population 
which mans the army and navy and fills our goals and 
workhouses. Could we suppose an equal number of Bap- 
tist soldiers, sailors, felons, paupers, Government would, if 
asked, appoint Baptist chaplains in proportion, and pay 
them out of the public funds. The practice of the State in 
regard to Catholics is a fair, if somewhat extreme, deduction 
from the principle of toleration: to refuse the means of reli- 
gious instruction to the classes to which the paid chaplains 
minister, would be, by implication, to deny them the free 
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exercise of their worship. But the Catholic Church accepts 
toleration, not as a principle, but only as an instalment of 
the privileges solely inherent in herself; she will have 
equality only so long and under such circumstances of dis- 
advantage as she cannot claim predominance. She is not 
one among many churches; there is but one Church, the 
eternal, the indivisible, and all others pretenders, rebels 
against her divine authority. So in taking toleration—as 
all she can get—in England, she in no way prejudices her 
divine right to deny toleration in Spain, and in England 
too, if ever her hour of conquest should come. If we inter- 
pret rightly the doctrine of the Pope’s Encyclical Letter, as 
well as of the English Catholics who contribute to Dr. Man- 
ning’s volume of Essays, the presence of a Protestant in a 
Catholic State is a nuisance which ought to be summarily 
abated. 

The single fact, then, that the equal privilege of differing 
churches is in the minds of Catholics no realization of an 
ultimate principle, but merely an arrangement in which 
they temporarily acquiesce because advantageous to them- 
selves, is of itself sufficient ground for watchfulness on the 
part of a Protestant State. But, in the next place, the Ca- 
tholic theory of the relation between Church and State is 
essentially different from any which prevails among Pro- 
testants. The volume of Essays to which we have so often 
referred, closes with a long and elaborate paper, by Mr. 
Edward Lucas, on “Christianity in relation to Civil Society.” 
Its argument is subtle and involved, although the theory 
which it aims to establish is simple and trenchant enough. 
Christianity is of course equivalent to the Catholic Church. 
And in all those matters in which it is possible for Church 
and State to have a common interest, the Church is abso- 
lutely supreme. What are those matters? 

There is, first, the question of marriage. This the Pro- 
testant State practically takes into its own hands. It 
enforces the performance of marriage as a civil contract, 
leaving the Church at liberty to superadd the religious 
ceremony. That civil contract carries with it the needful 
legal sanctions: if the Church can give any spiritual sanc- 
tion to the religious rite which the contracting parties think 
worth having, she is free to do so. Then comes the ques- 
tion of education. The Church claims the exclusive right 
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of educating her children, from the infant school up to the 
university. In England, the matter is settled by permitting 
Catholics, like any other body of Dissenters, to establish 
and regulate their own schools and colleges, and extending 
to them pecuniary support in the measure and under con- 
ditions offered to all. In Ireland, an attempt to unite 
Catholics and Protestants in the same places of instruction 
has met with only a modified success: extreme men hold 
themselves aloof from both the National Board of Education 
and the Queen’s Colleges. Still, the difficulties which have 
here been experienced are not peculiar to Catholics, but are 
such as might have arisen in connection with any bigoted 
and exclusive body of Protestant Dissenters. Next is the 
difficulty of property held in mortmain. There can be no 
reason, under any system of complete toleration, why Ca- 
tholic churches and schools should not receive and enjoy 
endowments, so long as, in regard to the kind of property 
so left, they are under the same restrictions as all other 
charitable institutions. But while civil society looks with 
suspicion upon all clerical influence exercised upon a death- 
bed disposition of property, it is doubly distrustful of a 
system which bids the dying sinner believe that by a timely 
offering to the Church he can atone for past unfaithfulness 
and purchase ministrations which will smooth the dark and 
rugged path on which he is about to enter. Once more, 
the whole relation between priest and laymen,—the know- 
ledge, on the one hand, gained in auricular confession, and, 
on the other, the possibility of turning that knowledge to 
account by the power of withholding the sacraments of the 
Church,—may and often does introduce into society a silent, 
subtle influence, which it ‘is almost as difficult to trace 
as impossible to counteract. In Ireland, this peculiarity 
of the Catholic system has frequently impeded the course 
of justice: the consciences of the people have been in the 
priests’ keeping ; and what the confessor treats as only a 
venial offence, the peasant is not easily persuaded to believe 
a serious crime. But we must look to Catholic countries 
for a full development of this secret influence of the clergy. 
Wherever a monarch or a minister is a devout Catholic, 
the different religious orders intrigue for the appointment 
of one of themselves as his confessor, well knowing that 
they will thus be able to lay hands upon the helm of state. 
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If, in consequence of the practical infidelity which so largely 
prevails, it is not easy to bring this influence to bear di- 
rectly upon men, they are to be approached through their 
wives, sisters, mothers; and the family director not only 
prescribes the penances, but dictates the politics, of the 
household. The mainstay of the Papacy at the present 
moment is beyond doubt the unknown and nameless con- 
fessor of the Empress Eugenie. The destinies of the French 
Church in the reign of Louis XIV. varied with the varying 
characters of his Jesuit directors—Annat, Ferrier, La Chaise, 
Le Tellier—the real, though obscure, primates of the Galli- 
can Church. And, in the last place, the Catholic Church 
and the Protestant State come into collision as to the social 
expediency of the monastic life. The State may, as the 
English Government is now doing, treat as a harmless reli- 
gious peculiarity the association of a few monks here and 
there, who undertake the charge of a reformatory, or regard 
with complacency the collection into a nunnery of a band 
of devoted women, whose business in life is to educate the 
neglected children of the poor, or to tend the sick beds which 
natural kindness has deserted. But the principle of the 
monastic life once admitted, what limit is to be put to its 
extension? At a time when Catholic Governments are 
ruthlessly suppressing convents, and treating the whole 
system as an ulcer upon the body of the State, are we pre- 
pared to admit the possibility of its revived growth among 
ourselves to the luxuriance of the century before the Refor- 
mation? Or if this be regarded—as by most readers it will 
be—as a mere visionary terror, is there not in the seclusion, 
the discipline, the irrevocable vows of conventual life, at 
least an opportunity afforded for such infringement upon 
personal liberty as it would be the first duty of the State 
to resent ? 

In nothing that we have said do we desire to intimate 
that Roman Catholics have not the right to full toleration, 
to complete religious equality with Protestants, at the hands 
of a Protestant State. The ground of toleration with us, at 
least, is no argumentum ad hominem, as Mr. Oakeley naively 
confesses it to be with his own Church: it is a duty which 
we owe to our own sense of right, not a privilege which we 
suffer to be extorted from us by outward pressure. Though 
Spain re-established the Inquisition, and the Pope forsook 
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his fancy for Jew boys to kidnap Protestant children, we 
would not advocate the revocation of any acts of justice 
done to Roman Catholics since their original disabilities 
were removed. In a country like our own, toleration is no 
question between Church and Church, but the foundation 
deliberately laid down by the State on which to erect the 
stately structure of equal citizenship. But in the above 
summary of possible points of collision between the Ca- 
tholic Church and a Protestant State, we submit that we 
have made out a case for watchfulness of Catholic claims 
and encroachments. The assault is not begun by us. We 
have been willing to believe that a devout Catholic could 
be a loyal citizen of a Protestant commonwealth, and we 
have proved by repeated concessions the practical sincerity 
of our belief. But Pope Pius LX. has sounded the tocsin 
of civil commotion, and it is no more than an act of legiti- 
mate self-defence to muster the National Guard. 
C. 





V.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


1. GERMANY. 


THE Protestant Church of Germany is not openly divided 
into so many small sects as we see in England. Varieties 
of opinion exist as plentifully as amongst ourselves, but it 
is not considered of vital importance to split off into minute 
sections as soon as a trifling divergence is discovered in doc- 
trine, or a slight improvement can be suggested in the methods 
of ecclesiastical government. An anti-state-church feeling 
has never widely obtained among German Protestants, driv- 
ing men out of connection with the national and established 
churches. No lengthened liturgy, containing repeated direct 
doctrinal statements and implied doctrinal conclusions, 
brings before the worshipers in their churches the inevitable 
conviction of discrepancies between ecclesiastical confessions 
of faith and modern freedom of thought. The want, finally, 
of full freedom of association has deprived the disaffected of 
the means of organizing dissenting communities, and has in- 
duced many persons to remain in outward communion with 
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churches in whose doctrinal symbols they no longer believed, 
but against which they had no means of protesting with 
security. The theory, too, as will be presently seen, of some 
of the churches, permits of a departure from acknow- 
ledged confessions of faith when true theological science 
leads the inquirer to the conclusion that a change is needed. 
Thus while the superficial observer might travel from Basle 
to Memel, or from Hamburg to Vienna, without discovering 
any signs of theological difference, like the countless churches 
and chapels of England, which compel the astonishment of 
foreign visitors ; a more careful investigation reveals as many 
varieties of theological opinion in the churches of Germany 
as exist amongst ourselves. The great and acknowledged 
differences sink into comparative insignificance before the 
less prominent but deeper-lying lines of demarcation, and 
the outward unity is seen to be made up of an almost in- 
finite number of antagonistic atoms. Three great churches 
only are recognized in Protestant Germany, the Lutheran, the 
Reformed, and the United. The two former date from the 
very earliest days of the Reformation; the latter is the work 
of our own time. In order to understand the present con- 
dition of Protestant Germany and of the various controver- 
sies which agitate its church, the history of these commu- 
nities ought to be carefully examined. We can, however, 
only give some of the leading features of that story, and 
leave to abler hands the task of relating this history at 
length. 

The great work which was begun by Luther was not, as 
long as it remained in his hands, a thorough work. Great 
indeed are the claims which he has upon the gratitude of 
mankind for the courage he displayed in entering the lists 
against the abuses of Rome with his celebrated theses, and 
for the still higher courage demanded by the more startling 
assault he made, when on the 10th of December, 1520, he 
burnt, at the east gate of Wittenberg, the decretals of 
Clement VI. and the other works which he had deemed 
worthy of sharing in that veritable auto-da-fé. We know 
what struggles he passed through in gaining the position 
thus taken up, and instead of blaming him for not having 
carried to a complete and consistent conclusion the principles 
upon which alone his conduct could be justified, we must 
confess that even to this hour complete freedom of judgment 
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and of inquiry has not been obtained for the great majority 
of members even of the so-called Protestant Church. 
Luther himself was never able to throw off all the old 
traditions of Romanism, and surely he is not to be censured 
for this. It is not from any want of appreciation of the 
great services he has rendered to human progress that we 
acknowledge his deficiencies on some points. Afraid of the 
evident extremes to which some theologians were hastening, 
dreading alike the fanaticism of Anabaptists and the more 
thorough-going Protestantism of Zwingli and the Swiss 
Reformers, Luther’ soon took refuge from complete free 
inquiry, in faith in creeds, approved of not by the church 
alone, but guaranteed and accepted by temporal princes. 
Instead of continuing his reforming activity, vigorous to 
the end of life, we cannot fail to notice how the more con- 
sistent labours of the Reformers of Zurich and Geneva drove 
him back towards his former creed, made him ready to 
allow the worship of the saints and auricular confession, and 
confirmed him more and more in his theories on the Lord’s 
Supper, which are so closely allied to Transubstantiation as 
to render an appreciable distinction between them and that 
doctrine almost impossible to ordinary intelligences. It was 
his doctrine on the Lord’s Supper which chiefly divided him 
and his adherents from the Swiss Reformers and their fol- 
lowers in Germany. Luther asserted with his usual vigour 
of expression his complete dissent from the Roman Catholic 
view, that laymen should not communicate in both kinds.* 
On the other hand, he approached very closely to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation by asserting that though 
there was no change of substance in the elements, yet that 
with and under and in the bread, the body of Jesus was 
really and substantially present.f The Confession of Augs- 
burg even proceeds to condemn those who do not hold 
this doctrine.t In opposition to this view, Zwingli at 
first maintained that Jesus never meant his words to be 
taken in the narrow, literal sense claimed for them by the 





* Concludo itaque, negare utramque speciem laicis esse impium et tyranni- 
cum. Luth., Opera, ed. Jena, II. p. 262. 

+ Dicimus sub pane, cum pane, in pane adesse et exhiberi corpus Christi. 

t De ccoen& Domini docent, quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere adsint et 
distribuantur vescentibus in ceen4 Domini, et improbant secus docentes. Conf. 
Aug. art. x. 
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Roman Catholics and by Luther, and asserted that the ele- 
ments were merely symbols, and the Sacrament the sign of 
the grace granted of complete union with Christ. With 
the great willingness that the Zurich divine always dis- 

layed to enter upon any course which promised unity, he 
adopted the theory propounded at a later period by Calvin, 
as a middle term between his doctrine and that held by 
Luther, and with the Genevese reformer maintained that the 
true believers and the elect were by spiritual communion 
partakers of the real body and blood of Christ, while the 
reprobate and the infidel only receive the symbols. No- 
where does the hasty and fiery temper of Luther appear to 
greater disadvantage than in the controversies arising out 
of this subject. In one of his letters, quoted by Michelet,* 
he says of the interview held at the instance of the Land- 
grave of Hesse at Marburg, where he met Zwingli, GEcolam- 
padius, Bucer, &c., 


“They supplicated us to bestow upon them the title of ‘ bro- 
thers.’ Zwingli even implored the Landgrave with tears to grant 
this. ‘There is no place on earth,’ said he, ‘where I so much 
covet to pass my days as at Wittenberg.’ We did not, however, 
accord to them this appellation of brothers; all we granted was 
that which charity enjoins us to bestow even upon our enemies. 
They, however, behaved in all respects with an incredible degree 
of humility and amiability. Their object, however, as it is now 
apparent, was to bring about a feigned concord with us, in order 
to render us their partizans and the patrons of their errors. O 
thou wily Satan!—but Jesus, who delivered us out of the snare, 
is more able than thou! I am now no longer surprised at their 
impudent falsities; I perceive that they can act in no other man- 
ner, and I exult in their downfall.” 


The controversy thus bitterly begun did not for a long 
time lose its acrimonious character, although Melancthon, 
in accordance with his mild and conciliating nature, strove 
to re-unite the divided forces of the Reformers. His efforts, 
some of which it is impossible entirely to approve, were all 
in vain, and he only succeeded in gaining among strict 
Lutherans the reputation of being a Calvinist at heart ; while, 
on the other hand, his conduct in the adiaphoristic contro- 
versy led some to accuse him of Romanizing tendencies. 





* Hazlitt’s translation, p. 218. 
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These divisions in the Lutheran Church lasted with increas- 
ing bitterness from 1548 to 1576, when Augustus of Saxony, 
having by the free use of imprisonment and other punish- 
ments silenced the followers of Melancthon (then dead), 
successfully induced the Saxon clergy to adopt the Formula 
Concordie, or Book of Torgau, which finally fixed upon the 
Lutheran Church the doctrine of Consubstantiation, and 
excluded from its pale all the other Reformed churches of 
Europe. It was in vain that subsequent attempts at recon- 
ciliation were made. Our English Solomon, unable to keep 
all theologians at peace at home, tried his learning and per- 
suasive powers in vain in seeking to reconcile the Luther- 
ans and Calvinists abroad. It was fruitless that the French 
Protestants at the Synod of Charenton, in 1631, offered to 
admit the Lutherans to communion, their faith being declared 
harmless, holy and free from all gross errors. The Luther- 
ans refused to listen to any reconciliation which did not 
consist in a renunciation of Calvinistic error, and affirmed 
that the hope that even Calvinists might be saved was an 
inspiration of the devil Men like Calixtus and Hornejus 
of Helmstidt, and their followers, who in the Lutheran 
Church strove to evoke a more liberal feeling in favour of 
re-union and comprehension, were regarded with suspicion, 
if not treated with downright disrespect. When Vladislav 
IV. of Poland, in 1645, summoned a friendly meeting of 
divines of Catholic and Protestant Christendom, with the 
hope that in charitable discussion they might discover some 

means of re-uniting the scattered members of the universal 

church, the Theological Faculty of Wittenberg refused to 
co-operate with the deputation of the Helveto-Bohemian 
Confession, and bore their full share in the angry discus- 
sions which made the so-called “ colloquium charitativum” of 
Thorn a source of increased bitterness amongst all parties.* 

There can be little hesitation in ascribing to the narrow 

bigotry of the strict Lutherans the unfortunate divisions 

which have kept the Reformed Church, as the Calvinists 

are called in Germany, separate from them. Basing them- 

selves rigidly upon their symbolical books, they were guilty 

of some of the chief errors of Popery, and, simply changing 

the tyranny of a priesthood into that of creeds and formu- 





* Krasinski’s Reformation in Poland, II. p. 245, et seq. 
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laries, repressed the vigorous growth of religious life in every 
district where their rule extended. 

Side by side with them, the Reformed Church, not bound 
in Germany by the logical but exaggerated severity of Cal- 
vin, grew in strength and influence. Its universities, not 
hampered with so many doctrinal tests as their Lutheran 
rivals, gained ground year by year, and by degrees absorbed 
nearly all the learned theologians of Protestant Germany ; 
and while among the Lutherans a reaction towards the for- 
malism of Rome gradually set in, the direct communion 
of man with God, which the Reformed Church insisted 
upon as the necessary result of the universal priesthood of 
Christians, even led by degrees to a freer treatment of the 
objectionable features of Calvinism, and not only to a more 
learned, but also to a more liberal science of religion. 

Until the beginning of this century, all efforts for compre- 
hension were vain ; but the approaching tercentenary of the 
Reformation, and the increased desire for national unity 
which had arisen in Germany under the pressure of the 
French invasion and the uprising against the oppressor, com- 
bined to make new propositions for union seem more 
feasible. King Frederick William IIL of Prussia deter- 
mined to take a decisive step towards softening down the 
jealousies of the rival churches, and producing a unity of 
organization among those who ought to be at one in their 
opposition to the common enemy of Protestantism. On the 
27th of September, 1817, he issued an edict calling upon all 
to lay aside their differences, and to combine as far as pos- 
sible on practical matters. In his “Signs of the Times,” the 
late Chevalier Bunsen gave a very excellent summary of the 
interesting plans of the King. 


“Will you leave your differing theological notions concerning 
the Sacrament to the schools and the learned when you go to the 
table of the Lord, and when you are called to common action as 
achurch? In other words, would you not rather constitute a 
National Protestant Church, and live under one ecclesiastical 
organization, than persist in a division which has borne such bitter 
fruits? You will be at liberty to use the Lutheran or the Hei- 
delberg Catechism, or one in which your peculiar points of differ- 
ence are kept in the back-ground and softened down; you will 
be at liberty to preach according to whichever form of doctrine 
your conscience dictates,—the one Lutheran, the other Reformed, 
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a third chiefly in the spirit of the form of agreement which may 
hereafter be adopted ; but you must refrain from all condemnation 
of your brethren, and all attacks upon the other forms of doctrine 
admitted within the pale of the union. This work shall be sealed 
by a Union Liturgy which shall keep as closely as possible to 
Scripture, and by a united church government. A purely evan- 
gelical celebration of the Sacrament will unite you as brethren in 
faith and love in one worship, a common constitution, a single 
ecclesiastical body.” * 


On the following Sunday (the edict being issued on a 
Wednesday) the King set the laudable example of partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper with the court at Potsdam in a congre- 
gation made up of mingled Lutheran and Reformed Church- 
men. There seemed really for a time to be a prospect of 
the union so long sought after. The Synod of Berlin, with 
Schleiermacher at its head, declared for the new movement, 
and within ten years Nassau, the Bavarian Rhine Palatinate, 
Baden-Baden, Hesse Darmstadt and Wiirtemberg, all joined 
the Evangelical Union. All were agreed to leave unques- 
tioned for the time the symbolical books of the two rival 
confessions, but to introduce a more thorough Presbyterian 
form of church government, and to form a Liturgy, the chief 
features of which should be drawn from the rich sources of 
Lutheran devotional writings. A clerical committee was 
appointed in Prussia to prepare this latter work, but unfor- 
tunately the members of this body worked with too great 
deliberation, or the King’s wishes travelled with too great 
speed. In either case, the Evangelical Union was startled in 
the year 1821 by a new proclamation, issued by Frederick 
William, no longer containing recommendations, but a posi- 
tive command to adopt a Liturgy which was then published. 
The rumour soon became general, that though the King’s 
chaplain had given his name to this compilation, and had 
had some share in its preparation, yet the greater part of 
the work was done by his Majesty’s own hand, assisted by 
a faithful general of the army, a very devout man, it was not 
denied, but one whose previous course of study did not mark 
him out as specially calculated to smooth difficulties between 
theological disputants. As might have been expected, the 
act of imposing this Liturgy upon the clergy, as well as its 








* Signs of the Times: Bunsen. Miss Winkworth’s transl , ed. 1857, p. 361. 
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mode of preparation, roused a strong feeling of indignation, 
and Schleiermacher, with twelve other clergymen, protested 
against the form of prayer. The very strong feeling mani- 
fested on every side compelled the King to withdraw his 
Liturgy, and to substitute another, the alterations in which 
rendered it less objectionable. But some churchmen were not 
to be overcome by concession, and the King had the desire 
for union so much at heart as to wish to see the semblance 
of it, if he could not obtain the reality. He therefore gave 
directions that on the 25th June, 1830, the tercentenary of 
the presentation of the Confession of Augsburg should be 
celebrated by the reading of the Union Liturgy in all Prus- 
sian churches. Several of the extreme Lutherans refused, 
and were immediately suspended from their cures. The 
opposition was not rendered less earnest by the persecu- 
tions which had to be borne ; but the King was determined 
not to give way. He published a new decree in February, 
1834, which may in one respect be compared to our Act of 
Uniformity, enforcing at the same time an agreement in 
ritual, and giving opportunity for doctrinal difference. This 
curious document is in one sense a concession to the con- 
fessional conservatism of both churches, as it allows the 
symbolical books of both to be maintained, and at the same 
time insists with greater severity than before on liturgic uni- 
formity, henceforth prohibiting pure Lutheran worship. As 
might have been expected, no good results arose from this 
mode of conciliation : the extreme Lutherans met in private 
and performed their ceremonies in their houses ; the police 
interfered, broke up their assemblies, and imprisoned some 
of the more active members. The persecution was not 
allowed to drop until the accession of Frederick William IV., 
who introduced a milder ecclesiastical rule, and permitted the 
old Lutherans to organize themselves as one of the licensed 
Dissenting communities of Prussia. The inherent difficulty 
of procuring an assent to some middle term which should 
include all that the Lutherans held precious, while it ex- 
cluded points of doctrine which were considered Romanist 
in tendency by the Reformed Church, has been the stum- 
bling-block of the United Evangelical Church of Germany. 
The nearest approach to a general consensus was made in 
the able document drawn up by Nitzsch and Dr. J. Miiller, 
and adopted at the Synod of the Prussian Church in 1846. 
VOL. IL. Q 
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Representing as these eminent men do the moderate and 
conciliatory portion of the church, they seized upon those 
points on which a unity of opinion already existed, and 
strove to place these prominently before the Synod, and 
while allowing that with regard to the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment, the office of the keys, &c., there were no doubt actual 
differences, the consensus asserted that these referred more 
to theological definitions than to practical questions, and 
gave no ground to keep up distinctions in the church of 
Christ. The consensus drawn up in this spirit, a document 
characterized by Julius Hare as the “grandest confession of 
faith ever framed in any church of Christendom,” never 
obtained legal force, but is often referred to as one of the 
symbols of the Evangelical Church. A simpler declaration of 
faith, also drawn up by Nitzsch, seems to us to have been a 
bolder attempt at union than the more lengthy document 
so highly praised by Hare. It steps outside both confes- 
sions, and seeks in a free Christian spirit to base the new 
church upon the more advanced conclusions of modern in- 
vestigation, freed from the burdensome obligation of the 
older creeds.* These he was willing to recognize as “ vene- 
rable reliques and historical documents, but their binding 
power, their meaning as legal foundations of their church, 
would have been lost.”+ Against this, the boldest attempt 
at true unity made in the united Evangelical Church Synod, 
protests arose from all sides, from Lutheran and Reformed 
churchmen alike, who missed what they called the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity from the new creed. The 
Rhenish Provincial Synod, which had sent Nitzsch as its 
representative to Berlin, joined the protest, and passed a 
formal vote of want of confidence in the man whom till then 
they had looked upon as their great leader. All that has 
been gained by the new church has in fact been to create 





* The creed proposed by Nitzsch is: ‘‘The minister of the word of God 
must declare his belief in God the Father, the Almighty Maker of heaven and 
earth, and in Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, who emptied himself and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and, as a prophet of God, mighty in word 
and deed, proclaimed peace ; who for our sins was sacrificed (dahin gegeben), 
and for our righteousness was raised again, and seated himself at the right hand 
of God, and rules eternally as the Head of the Church. And in the Holy Spirit, by 
which we call and recognize Jesus as our Lord, which is given usin him, which 
bears witness to the faithful that they are children of God, and is the pledge of 
their inheritance which passeth not away, which is kept in heaven.” (Schwarz.) 

+ Schwarz, zur Neuesten Theologie, 3rd ed., p. 360. 
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a third great division in Germany, as now, beside the old 
sections of Lutheran and Reformed, the Evangelical Union 
claims the sympathies of the largest part of Prussia and the 
states before named. But in the bosom of the Union itself 
unity has not been attained. The two confessions have, 
since the year 1852, their acknowledged representatives in 
the Presbyteries and the Upper Church Council, which indeed 
were divided into Lutheran and Reformed sections ; between 
which, as committed to neither, was Nitzsch, the only true 
unionist who then held a place in the chief ecclesiastical 
assembly of Prussia. 

In the churches, the great practical questions of the day 
have taken very similar forms in Germany to what we see 
obtaining in England. Roman Catholicism has had in the 
high Lutheran party as strong an ally as it ever possessed 
among the Puseyites. Especially strong is this section in 
Mecklenburg and Hanover, the most conservative states of 
Germany. Although essentially opposed to the principles 
of Protestantism, the leaders of this party claim to be the 
special representatives of Luther. They unfortunately seize 
upon his weak points, and justifying themselves by his 
unwillingness to cast off all traces of his first faith, uphold 
many forms and ceremonies as well as doctrines which are 
more Popish than Protestant. Saving faith has ceased 
among them to be anything more than an impassive accept- 
ance of church dogmas; they confine the idea of the com- 
munion of saints to the clergy and the presbyters; they 
insist upon the need not only of the general confession of 
sin prior to communion, but also of private confession to 
the priest ; they intensify Luther’s doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation, make the communion-table an altar, and the ele- 
ments a sacrifice with magical efficacy; they invert the 
Protestant theory of the means of grace: instead of the 
minister being the living medium of God’s spirit manifest- 
ing itself in preaching and in prayer, they exalt liturgical 
services ; they advocate in some places the use of peculiar 
vestments ; in every way they raise the idea of the impor- 
tance of the priesthood and lower the authority of the congre- 
gation. It is true that all these attempts meet with little 
or no sympathy in any place where the minister, by his 
own personal influence on the sympathy and love of his 
flock, does not carry the people with him. In a place like 
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Hermansburg, where a man like Harms* has created a real 
enthusiasm by the Christian power of his work,-all these 
high-church theories may easily be introduced among un- 
critical and simple-minded farmers ; but every now and then 
an explosion shews the native Protestant element still active 
among the people. The whole kingdom of Hanover was 
lately convulsed by the attempt to introduce a Catechism 
based upon these novel theories ; and while it was believed 
that the people had lost all interest in religious matters, this 
attempt to interfere with their freedom of thought shewed, 
by the excitement it called forth, how deep a hold the love 
of that liberty still has upon the German people. 

In examining the constitutions of the various German 
churches, it is curious to see how political freedom has accom- 
panied the development of freedom in church government. 
The strongest reactionary measures are adopted in Meck- 
lenburg, where flogging is an accepted method of punish- 
ment, and extreme Lutheranism refuses to admit the slightest 
opposition to its behests ; a profession of freedom in church 
management, accompanied by a complete and irresponsible 
governmental supervision, marks the pseudo-constitutional 
sway of Prussia ; while the freest form of ecclesiastical rule 
distinguishes the Grand Duchy of Baden-Baden, the freest 
and perhaps the best-governed state of the German Con- 
federation. 

According to the written letter of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion, the Evangelical, like the Roman Catholic, Church 
should have the power of managing its own affairs; but 
good care has been taken to make this proviso a mere de- 
lusion. The first committee of management in each parish 
is elected, it is true, by the congregation. But the members 
must be chosen by it from a list which is submitted by the 
clergyman, the patron of the benefice and the wardens, who 
are officers appointed by the clergyman. When once a com- 
mittee has thus been chosen, they appoint their successors. 
These committees are of course subordinate to the provincial 
synods, when any are summoned ; but so lax has been the 
government of the church, that in some districts they have 
never inet, and there has been no assembly where the con- 
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* For a lively though somewhat overdrawn account of the great success of 
Harms, see an interesting book by the Rev. William Heming Stevenson, entitled 
** Praying and Working.” 
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gregations might express their wishes, if they had any. 
The chief authority rests in the Upper Church Council (Ober 
Kirchenrath), which is appointed by the Government, and 
reports directly to the Minister of Spiritual Affairs and 
Public Instruction. At the present moment, with consistent 
disregard of constitutional methods, the Minister of Public 
Instruction has been chosen to fill the post of President of 
the Church Council. Should, by any possible misadven- 
ture, a popular sentiment reach the Ober Kirchenrath, its 
President may do what he can to stifle it ; at best, he reports 
to himself as President, and replies to himself again in his 
capacity of Minister. The bright prospects which Prussia 
seemed at one time to shew for moral and religious progress 
and for political freedom, have of late been sadly over- 
clouded ; but undeniable evidence might be adduced to 
prove that the liberal portion of the church have not for- 
gotten the high hopes they once excited, but still give pro- 
mise of better days to come. The weekly newspaper of the 
liberal party, the Protestant Church Gazette, edited by H. 
Krause, of Magdeburg, keeps up the true spirit of a free 
church based upon enlightened and unfettered science, and 
prepares for the ultimate triumph which cannot long be 
withheld from the faithful adherents of undogmatic union. 
In various other quarters the struggle for a freer develop- 
ment of congregational institutions promises a gradual 
escape from the bureaucratic influences which have retarded 
all religious as well as political progress commensurate with 
the high position which education and enlightenment have 
reached in the greatest of the Protestant states of Germany. 
An additional ground of hope for real freedom in church 
affairs is to be found in the unavoidable power which the 
example of Baden-Baden must have upon the other Pro- 
testant members of the German Confederation. Advanced 
as this happy duchy is in political freedom beyond the 
neighbouring states, it has shewn its true reverence for reli- 
gious freedom by adopting, after much and long discussion, 
a free church constitution, which, without separating the 
connection of the ecclesiastical institutions from the state, 
enables the one to give aid to the other without fettering 
the natural and organic growth of either. The constitution 
is to a great extent Presbyterian; a regular gradation of 
authorities, rising from the Council appointed by each con- 
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gregation to the highest authority, thie Upper Church Coun- 
cil (Ober Kirchenrath), combines the advantages which 
are to be gained from minute knowledge of the details of 
each congregution’s affairs and its peculiar needs, with the 
wider range of view which the best men, obtained by a pro- 
cess of selection, are able to take from a more distant and 
extended prospect. But the foundation of the whole system 
lies in the complete freedom of the congregation, which 
chooses its own representatives unfettered, and brings the 
lay element into the management of ecclesiastical affairs, 
thus breaking down anything like a special priestly power, 
and preserving, not only for the laity, but also for the clergy, 
the freedom of thought and of speech which is so sadly en- 
croached upon wherever theologians alone are allowed to 
govern the church. The constitution is but new, and has 
hardly yet had time fully to develop all its influence, but 
already most satisfactory proofs have been seen of the great 
good which its introduction has produced. As these signs 
of true life are of especial interest to the observer of church 
life in Germany, we will devote a short time to their con- 
sideration. One of the striking features of all congregations 
in Germany is the marked absence from them of men. These 
seem to hold aloof from participation in the public services, 
and except at the Easter communion or at Christmas-time, 
rarely cross the threshold of the church. Since they have, 
however, been admitted to a participation in the manage- 
ment of church affairs in Baden-Baden, they have shewn 
themselves far more anxious to participate in church bene- 
fits, and a marked increase has been reported in the attend- 
ance at the various regular and ordinary services. This is 
not a merely random statement, but the result of an accu- 
rate inquiry, and has already led to an alteration of the 
system by which, when new churches are built, their size 
is determined. Up to the present time, it has always been 
the rule to provide sittings for five-twelfths of the popula- 
tion, but it has been found necessary to increase this propor- 
tion to seven-twelfths—an increase of a most encouraging 
and satisfactory nature. While the Prussian clergy com- 
plain of the difficulty of finding men suited to the various 
offices in the church, and now and then have to complain 
of the inefficiency of those they are obliged to choose, no 
such obstacles to good church management are encountered 
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under the Baden constitution. The good influence which 
has thus been exercised, by creating a new life in the con- 
gregation, is undeniable, and, imparting a religious tone to 
society in general, gives an assurance, of which Englishmen 
will not fail to see the value, of a continuance and a growth 
of the political freedom which first enabled it to spring up. 
But the character of the new constitution, and the mode in 
which it is administered, has during the past year been put 
to a test which has at present a peculiar interest to persons 
who are watching the progress of free religious thought in 
England, and the modes of meeting its results in the assem- 
blies of the clergy and in the courts of law. Professor 
Schenkel, of Heidelberg, the director of the Theological Semi- 
nary in that place, had been led, by the wide circulation of 
M. Renan’s Life of Christ, to think that the results of his 
special studies of the Gospels might help to form a healthier 
tone of public opinion than would be produced by the study 
of the French writer's brilliant but imaginative and unscien- 
tific sketch. Since the publication of Strauss’ first Life of 
Jesus in 1835, when Dr. Schenkel was still a student, he 
had felt it a matter of conscience to frame for his own per- 
sonal satisfaction a picture of the Saviour which should have 
a living foundation in history. In his first lecture, when 
he appeared as a teacher at the University, this was the 
subject of his discourse ; and in connection with his public 
teaching, but more especially with his own private studies, 
he had continued his investigations and labours in this 
important branch of theological science. During all this 
time he was accumulating materials which were not spe- 
cially applicable to the particular courses of lectures he 
was in the habit of delivering, but which he had at his dis- 
posal when the excitement produced by Renan’s book made 
him think it desirable to publish his own views. It is 
true that he could not defend the dogmatic position of the 
older church. The decisions of the Council of Chalcedon, 
the dogmas of medieval and old Protestant schools regarding 
Christ, no longer represented to his mind the consciousness 
of Christendom ; but at the same time, in the unscientific 
methods of Renan, and in the full extremes of Straussian 
mythism, he saw dangers which could be met only by a 
free but reverent, a scientific but not unbelieving criticism. 
We cannot enter here into a statement of the results at 
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which Schenkel arrives, nor describe the methods which he 
adopts in his book. Interesting though the theme would 
be, it would lead us too far from our special object. The 
work has, however, had a very great circulation in Germany. 
Published at first without any idea that it would be a popular 
work, printed in an expensive form, one-fourth of its bulk 
being taken up by learned notes, and written, as unfortu- 
nately too many German books are, in a style intended only 
for highly and to a great extent specially educated persons, 
it reached a third edition in a few months, and is now eir- 
culating in a cheap form. The secret of this sucgess is not 
entirely owing to the merits of the book itself, which, though 
marked by the learning and power which Dr. Schenkel 
always displays, is too much tinged with the old if not 
already antiquated methods of rationalistic divines to have 
deserved all the popularity it has obtained. As in the case 
of our own Essays and Reviews and Bishop Colenso’s work 
on the Pentateuch, the critics of the book have been its best 
friends. The outcry which they have raised against it has 
directed public attention towards it, and now it cannot be 
overlooked. There was a peculiar source of vexation to the 
conservative section of the church in the fact that it was 
Schenkel who had written this work. He was acknowledged, 
it is true, as a leader among the liberal theologians of Ger- 
many, but it was not known how completely he had left 
the old landmarks. In his early years he had been regarded 
as the most promising pupil of the school which professed 
to act as mediators between the extreme orthodoxy of Heng- 
stenberg and the heresy of the Tiibingen divines. He was 
a man who had gained the confidence of Ullman and Um- 
breit, and through their influence had been called to the 
University of Heidelberg. But freeing himself more and 
more from the weak inconsistencies and half-measures of 
the mediating school, he had by degrees been taking up a 
higher and a more independent position. The champions 
of orthodoxy found themselves stricken by one whom they 
had hoped to see among the ranks of their protectors. When 
Bunsen entered the lists against Stahl, Schenkel joined the 
side of free thought, and, advancing year by year, his sketch 
of Christ’s character shewed how far he had been led. He 
was charged with all manner of iniquity. As a German 
clergyman told the writer of these lines, “The chief sting 
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of his book was the apostacy of which it was a symptom.” 
The result of the angry feelings thus aroused were seen 
at a meeting, held on the 26th of May, 1864, at Carlsruhe, 
when 70 or 80 clergymen met to discuss the book; and 
after a long debate decided to protest against the doctrines 
it contained, and to petition the governing body of the 
church to dismiss Professor Schenkel from his office as 
Director of the Clerical Seminary. The number of signa- 
tures to the protest rose to 119, and the intention was 
publicly made known, that not only in this case, but that 
in all others, a determination had been come to, to apply 
a strict doctrinal test to all theological teachers, and that 
every possible influence would be brought to bear upon the 
authorities to induce them to share this course of conduct. 
The Protestant Union held a special meeting to consider 
this encroachment upon the freedom of the church. Six 
hundred persons, amongst whom were 60 clergymen, several 
Professors of the University of all faculties, men holding 
high civil offices, military and commercial men, tradespeople 
and peasants, assembled and passed with complete unani- 
mity a series of resolutions condemning the protest of the 
conservative and reactionary party, upholding the right of 
free science, and expressing perfect faith in the Upper 
Church Council as the best defender of that freedom. Not 
only in this general meeting at Durlach alone, but in several 
other places, declarations were issued protesting against the 
attempt to limit a teacher’s freedom. In Carlsruhe, the 
first clergyman of the parish had signed the original pro- 
test ; he found himself opposed in consequence by the com- 
mittee of his own church. The first diocesan synod of the 
year subsequent to the protest witnessed the complete dis- 
comfiture of the protesters. 

But the final and most severe blow to the intolerant 
attempt to deprive Dr. Schenkel of his position in the Semi- 
nary at Heidelberg came on the 17th of August, in the 
decision of the Ober Kirchenrath. This document, full of 
practical wisdom and sound judgment, well deserves the 
wide circulation it has met with in England as well as 
Germany. We can only give a few extracts, as it has 
appeared in full length in most of the religious newspapers. 

After some formal introductory remarks, this noble docu- 
ment declares that the statements of the creeds should 
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be continually submitted to the examination suggested by 
free study of the Scriptures, and ought to be tested by the 
results of that study ; and the institution of this comparison 
is the especial duty of the learned members of the clerical 
body. It asserts that the Council leaves without any fear 
for Christian truth the full and free expression of doctrines 
from which the members may dissent, to the court of theo- 
logical science, which is alone competent to decide in such 
a cause. Honouring all theological convictions arrived at 
by honest and serious study, the Council declares that it 
feels itself bound to guard the right of every one not only 
to examine, but also to publish the results of his exami- 
nation, as the only course by which the truth and glory 
of Christ can be advanced, and the church -maintained in 
proper relation to the historical development of Christendom. 
With the infinitely improved scientific knowledge of the 
day, modern theology is able to grasp its sacred theme more 
fully than in olden times, and ought not to rest entirely 
upon inherited possessions ; and the clergy ought to recog- 
nize the fact, that the conditions which satisfied men in 
the 16th or 17th, cannot meet the requirements of the more 
highly educated Christians of the 19th century. We require 
a truly historical picture of Jesus Christ, and to obtain it 
have no other means than the study of Scripture : the creeds 
represent the measure of the understanding of former ages, 
and ought not to limit the far richer means of compre- 
hension at our disposal in the present day. Any attempt 
thus to bind modern thought must fail; and to prevent the 
future ministers of the church from learning the difficulties 
which will beset their path, is simply lessening their future 
usefulness. Nothing will so weaken the reverence of the 
laity as seeing the clergy trying to restrain free thought, 
and raising anew a cry for courts in which they may try 
heretics. 

The high tone of this document shews how firmly the 
freedom of the church in Baden is secured, and how wisely 
the authorities have learned to regard the work of theolo- 
gians of the present day. Ofcourse there have been threats 
of further proceedings on behalf of the protesters. In one 
of their organs they have threatened secession from the 
National Church, but there is no fear but that more cautious 
counsels will prevail. It is unfortunately a rare sight to 
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see men laying down the dignities and certain advantages 
of established position for the humbler and uncertain emo- 
luments of dissent, and the protesting 119 are not likely to 
add to the number of martyrs or even of confessors. 

It is not unpleasant to add that the voice of Protestant 
Germany, even when expressed by the chosen champions of 
its orthodoxy, has not ventured to condemn Schenkel, or 
fully to support the Baden malcontents. The Church Diet 
of Germany, which since the year 1848 has annually ga- 
thered together the best of the orthodox school of German 
Protestants, met last year at Altenburg, and was attended 
by men whose names have a European reputation. Amongst 
the speakers were Professor Beyschlag, Dorner, the learned 
author of the “Christology,” Tischendorf and others. The 
special subject for discussion was, “ What profit will the 
Church obtain from recent works on the Life of Jesus ?”* 
The theologian who introduced the subject in a prepared 
paper was Professor Beyschlag, of Halle. He spoke only 
of Renan and of Strauss, and pointedly refused to speak 
of Schenkel’s book, “partly because it was important only 
for Baden-Baden, partly also for personal considerations.” 
But even against Renan and Strauss he refused to call 
upon the Diet for an anathema, as it was owing to the 
neglect of the church, which for fifteen hundred years had 
not considered the life of Christ, that such works had 
arisen. The church had only shewn interest in dogmas, and 
had regarded Deity and Humanity as two factors which 
were to be added together. A person pre-existent from 
all eternity could have no growth. The two natures and 
wills which were united in him are mutually destructive. 
Dogmatizing on the person of Christ had been accompanied 
by dogmatizing about the Bible, which had been spoken of 
as if dictated from heaven. By this means all historical 
criticism had been prevented. Renan and Strauss’s works 
were only the most mature fruits of the reaction against 
these errors. The triumphant consciousness with which 
these writers appear, was only to be met by the recognition 


* We are not quite sure of the exact title of the subject discussed. We give 
the above from the report in the Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift, p. 738. 
The Patriot newspaper, translating from the Revue Chrétienne of M. de Pres- 
sensé, words the subject, ‘‘ What profit will the Church obtain from the recent 
attack on its faith ?”’ 
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of the fact that Jesus lived as a complete and true man, that 
the history of his life was subject to the general laws of 
human development, and that the Biblical documents con- 
cerning his life must be treated according to the same rules 
of historical criticism which we apply to all other human 
documents. We shall then find that the Gospels do not 
present to us, like ecclesiastical Christology, a God travel- 
ling through this world unrecognized, a docetic appearance 
of the Logos, or a double nature, but describe a real man, 
whose unity with God is not metaphysically presupposed, 
but ethically attained, whose consciousness does not refer 
to a pre-mundane existence, including a previous intercourse 
with God; on the contrary, all such expressions are to be 
understood as reflex influences of consciousness immediately 
stamped by God into the course of history, and existing as 
fundamental ideas from eternity in God himself. In his 
report of this able, and, when the audience is considered, 
courageous paper, M. de Pressensé says that the audience 
could not follow the author in the transcendental part of 
his statement. The truth is, there had been a desire to 
include Schenkel in the same condemnation with Strauss 
and Renan, and Professor Beyschlag had found himself com- 
pelled to take up in principle the same ground which 
Schenkel occupies. He was called to curse, and he was 
compelled to bless. Some men less learned than he, the 
Krummachers and their adherents, declared themselves dis- 
satisfied, and demanded the express condemnation of Schen- 
kel; but it was in vain. The representative of the 119 
protesting clergymen of Baden appealed to the assembly for 
their avowed support, but the truth was too powerful, and 
no formal censure was expressed. A concession was made, 
however, which must be mentioned to complete the story. 
Six resolutions had been passed, which are intended to 
condemn Renan and Strauss, and to point out the lessons 
which are taught by these writers to the church: they are 
intensely interesting, as shewing that even in the most con- 
servative assembly of German theologians the old dogmatic 
position cannot be maintained, but homage must be paid to 
the progress of science and the increase of knowledge. But 
it was felt that some notice must be taken of the proceed- 
ings in Baden-Baden, and a seventh resolution was added 
—how, it is not clearly known—to the previous six. The 
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reference to the protest of the Baden clergymen is very mild 
and gentle, and is accompanied with a word of warning 
and a recommendation of charity, which certainly is much 
needed. It completes the story of the proceedings which 
have been as yet excited by the Schenkel controversy, and 
marks the good fruit of the new church constitution of 
Jaden. As a fitting ending, then, we place it on record 
here, as the strongest condemnation which orthodox Pro- 
testantism has thought fit to pass upon a work, of which its 
enemies say, with how much justice we will not decide, 
that it denies the incarnation, the atonement, the resur- 
rection, and the supernatural generally in the history of 
Christ : 


“We believe with joyful hope that wherever there shall appear 
some false picture of the life and person of our Lord, there also 
the power of evangelical truth, manifesting itself by means of true 
theological science, will avert the danger. We cannot but consider 
as perfectly lawful the positive testimony which the members of 
the Evangelical Church oppose thus far to the attacks made on 
their faith. We add, that it is essential that wherever such con- 
flicts take place, there should reign an abundant measure of wise 
and patient charity, as well as of strength and courage. This is 
why all the living members of Evangelical Christianity feel them- 
selves bound to bear with sympathy and prayer the weight of 


sufferings and care which such a struggle involves.” 
*** 


2. FRANCE. 


We take up the history of the quarrel in the French 
Protestant Church at the point at which it was left in our 
last volume.* M. Athanase Coquerel fils, excluded from 
the pulpits of Paris, has been preaching with great accept- 
ance in many important churches of the provinces. M. 
Colani, the well-known liberal divine of Strasburg, has 
been elected Professor of Christian Philosophy in the Semi- 
nary of that city (a Protestant institution independent of 
the University), in succession to M. Matter, the historian 
of Gnosticism. Both the Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties have united in the nomination of M. Jean Monod, of 
Nismes—a theologian who seems to occupy a central, if not 
doubtful, position between the two—to the chair of Dogmatic 
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Theology in the Protestant College of Montauban. On the 
other hand, M. Réville, of Rotterdam, who had been invited 
to preach at Paris and at Geneva, has been formally ex- 
cluded from both pulpits, in the former city by the Pres- 
byteral Council, in the latter by the Consistory. M. Ath. 
Coquerel has failed conspicuously (as, indeed, he no doubt 
expected) to induce the Consistory of Paris to elect him to 
the office of pastor, vacant by the death of M. Vermeil. His 
sixteen years of service to that Church not only justified, 
but almost necessitated, his candidature; although it was 
quite plain that the Consistory which would not tolerate 
him as an assistant minister, would certainly refuse to 
appoint to a more honourable and independent post. Ac- 
cordingly, on the day of election, 15 out of 18 votes were 
given to M. G. Monod, also an assistant minister in the 
Church of Paris, who, though M. Coquerel’s junior by five 
years, had the countervailing advantage of being unexcep- 
tionably orthodox. And again, the Presbyteral Council has 
refused to grant to the elder M. Coquerel the services of au 
assistant, M. Theophile Rives, whom, in accordance with 
precedent, he presented to them for election. The allega- 
tions against the candidate were two: first, that he had 
originally come to Paris as an agent of the obnoxious Union 
Protestante Liberale ; second, that although he was perfectly 
willing to use the ordinary liturgies of the Church, and to 
read the Apostles’ Creed, he would not give a dogmatic 
interpretation of them in accordance with the opinions pre- 
valent in the Council. The hardship upon M. Coquerel is 
the greater, inasmuch as this is the second time that his 
choice of an assistant has been rendered null. The animus 
of the proceeding is unhappily clear enough. Of three 
Liberal ministers of the Church of Paris, M. Martin Pas- 
choud is in infirm health, M. Athanase Coquerel pére is 
almost 70 years of age: if the former is deprived of his 
assistant, and the latter is not allowed to obtain one, both 
will be forced to intermit their services, and at last to resign 
their office. What the Liberal laity of the Church of Paris, 
who form almost half of the whole communion, will say to 
this scheme for depriving them of the only religious instruc- 
tion which they value, remains to be seen. 

But the deepest interest of the hour centres in the election 
of members of the Presbyteral Council and of the Consis- 
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tory, which has just taken place. Up to 1852, these bodies 
practically renewed themselves every third year; but at 
that date the elections were thrown open to the universal 
suffrage of the Church. For some years little interest was 
excited, and the number of electors who took the trouble to 
procure a legal enrolment of their names was very small. In 
1852, the register contained only 1100 names, while it was 
not till ten years afterwards that, by a spasmodic effort of 
the Orthodox party, the number was raised to above 2000. 
The result was the election of the Councils which have 
made such wild work with the liberties of the Church. Now, 
both parties seem to have been well aware that the real 
battle was to be fought in the registration courts. The 
list of electors, open during a large part of the past year, 
was closed on the 3lst of December, and the election took 
place in the following January. But, in the mean time, 
the party in power had issued “Instructions” as to the 
method of registration, which, it was alleged, touched the 
graver question of the qualification of electors, and were in 
fact contrary to the fundamental law upon which the fran- 
chises of the French Protestant Church are based. Against 
these “Instructions” the Liberal party formally protested, 
appealing to the Minister of Worship and Public Instruc- 
tion. That functionary, after long delay, replied on the 
18th of December, by a circular addressed to the Presidents 
of all Consistories and Presbyteral Councils throughout 
France, in which, without making specific allusion to the pro- 
ceedings at Paris, he reminded them that their duty is “to 
confine themselves to the strict execution of the ministerial 
decree of the 10th of September, 1852.” This circular the 
Paris Liberals looked upon as a manifesto in their behalf, 
while, on the other hand, the Consistory declared it was 
applicable to nothing that they had done, and persevered 
in the course which they had chosen. 

Under these circumstances the election took place on the 
22nd, 23rd and 24th of January. The outgoing members 
of the Council were MM. Laffon de Ladebat, Guizot, Mallet 
and Th. Vernes. Two other places, vacant by death, were 
also to be filled up. Both parties agreed to recommend 
M. Laffon de Ladebat. The result was, that out of 2630 
votes, he received no fewer than 2438. Next to him came 
four Orthodox candidates, namely, M. Mallet, with 1396 ; 
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M. Vernes, with 1340 ; M. Chabart Latour, with 1339 ; and 
M. Alfred André, with 1337 votes. As it is necessary that 
every successful candidate should have an absolute majo- 
rity of the votes given—i.e. in this case, 1316 votes—these 
five were alone elected. The other candidates stood as 
follows : 


M. Barbezat (Liberal) 1306 M. Duméril (Liberal) ...1262 
M. Gros (Liberal) ...1281 M. Fabre (Liberal) 
M. Guizot (Orthodox) 1279 M. Clamageran (Liberal) 1247 


The result will be, that a fresh election for the sixth seat 
will take place on the 5th of March, when the struggle will 
probably lie between MM. Barbezat and Guizot. In the 
mean time, the three Liberal ministers of Paris have pro- 
tested against the whole election as irregular, alleging as 
a ground the previous falsification of the register by the 
“Instructions” of the Presbyteral Council. The Consistory 
has naturally decided in favour of its validity; but the 
protest has also been laid before the Government, who may 
possibly take a different view. 

Whether or not this last step has any practical effect, 
the election must be looked upon as a signal triumph of 
the Liberal party. The small majority by which the Ortho- 
dox candidates were elected, the fact that even the Liberal 
candidate lowest on the poll came within sixty votes of an 
absolute majority of the electors, and the signal defeat of 
so distinguished an advocate of intolerance as M. Guizot, 
are all sufficiently significant. Even if they have to wait 
for it three years longer, victory is certainly within the 
grasp of the Liberal Protestants of Paris. It will then only 
remain for them to shew that they know how to return 
good for evil, and that they can be as careful of the rights 
of their orthodox fellow-worshipers as they have been firm 


in the defence of their own. 
C. 





